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CHArim  11. 

THE  R  O  S  E  •  L  E  A  K  C  V  T  T  E  R  . 

“  Shall  I  go  inU)  ihe  tlingle  thought  he. 

“  No,  Manima  says  it  is  t(x>  lianip  to  wallc  there 
before  breakfa.st,  so  I  will  go  up  the  lane  insteati ; 
and  if  I  do  not  di.scover  anything  then*,  I  can  walk 
home  through  the  corn-field.” 

S)  Charles  sauntered  along ;  now  applying  eye 
and  ear  to  some  deep  hole  in  the  bank  ;  and  now 
scanning  the  wreaths  of  w’oodbine  and  clematis, 
which  festooned  his  path.  A  most  tempting  rest¬ 
ing-place  soon  presented  itself,  in  the  shajie  of  an 
old  stump  of  a  tree,  almost  bow’ered  over  with  dog- 
roses  in  full  bloom  ;  and  Charlie  did  not  fail  to  take 
possession  of  it.  “  Dear  me  !”  said  he,  (for  he 
was  much  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  himself,)  “  it  is 
very  warm  this  morning,  but  my  wide  .«traw  hat 
makes  a  nice  fan.  Hark  !  what  is  that  buzz,  buz¬ 
zing  just  in  my  ear  ?  Oh,  it  is  only  a  bee,  pretty 
thing!  I  think  it  must  lie  almost  break fast-ti me,  at 
least  I  am  very  hungry.  Stay,  what  is  that  little 
bet*  alxiut  ?  I  never  knew  before  that  they  ate 
leaves ;  I  will  watch  it  for  few  a  minutes.” 

The  industrious  little  insect  had  lixe«l  herself  on 
a  leaf  of  the_  rose-tree,  with  its  edge  between  her 
feet,  and  wa.s  rutting  away  with  her  mandibles  an 
quickly  and  far  more  neatly  than  Charlie  could 
have  done  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  “  Oh,  how  cu¬ 
rious  !  how  wonderful !”  exclaimed  he ;  “  why, 
she  is  cutting  a  little  round  piece  quite  out  of  the 
leaf :  what  can  be  the  use  of  that  ?” 

As  he  linished  speaking,  the  circular  piece  was 
almost  detached  from  the  leaf,  and  the  bee  poiged 
her  gauzy  w'ings,  that  her  weight  might  not  tear  it 
away  too  soon,  and  spoil  her  neat  work. 

Charles  tried  to  follow  her  track  as  she'  flew 
away  with  the  piece  of  leaf,  but  he  soon  lost  sight 
of  her  in  a  labyrinth  of  bushes,  and  returned  slowly 
to  his  seat,  hoping  she  would  shortly  re-appear. 
in  the  mean  time  he  minutely  examined  the  leaves 
of  the  rose-trees,  and  found  that  the  clever  little 
insect  had  made  use  of  several  of  them,  but  for 
what  purpose  he  could  not  divine. 

He  did  not  wait  long  before  he  again  heard  the 
humming  of  his  friend,  and  again  saw  her  perform 
her  curious  operation  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
Charles  having  once  more  vainly  tried  to  follosr 
her  rapid  flight,  bent  his  steps  homeward,  deter¬ 
mined  directly  after  breakfast  to  ask  his  Mamma 
for  an  explanation  of  the  wonder  he  had  seen 
Bessie’s  merry  laugh  hailed  him  from  her  cham¬ 
ber  window  as  he  approached  the  house.  “  Good 
day,  Mr.  Wisdom,”  said  she ;  "  pray,  are  you  re¬ 
turning  from  your  flrst  voyage  of  discovery  i  Have 


ing,  “  do  you  wir?h  to  set  oti'  in  a  great 
ship,  and  sail  about  on  the  .sea,  in  search 
of  new  lands  or  islands,  or  fly  away  in 
a  balkxin  to  look  for  the  moon  and  stars  ?” 
“  Though  you  are  more  than  eight  years 
old,  dear,”  Slid  Mrs.  (Jraham,  “it  is  not 
to  late  to  begin  making  discoveries;  and 
I  ilare  .xav,  if  you  sot  about  in  right  earnest, 
vou  may  lin.l  out  something  new  every 


“Oh,  Mamma!  what  do  youmean 
.said  Charles. 

“  Why,  my  dear  boy,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  things,  of  which  you  have  never 
thought  or  heard;  many  of  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  you  may  discover,  by  making 
goo<l  use  of  your  eyes  and  ears.” 

“  Hut  when;  must  I  look  and  listen  for 
them.’”  asked  Charles;  “  I  do  not  know 
where  to  begin.” 

“  In  the  ganlen  and  the  fields;  by  the 
brook  and  the  sea-shore.” 

“  But  can  I  indeed  find  out  something 
that  nobody  ever  knew  lx*fore  .’” 

“  Why,  I  cannot  promise  you  that  ex¬ 
actly  ;  but  you  can  gain  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
yourself,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  teach  others; 
will  not  that  lie  delightful  ?  And  I  will  tell  you 
of  a  plan  which  1  have  just  thought  of;  I  will 
get  a  little  book  reaily,  nicely  ruled  and  all,  and 
the,  whenever  you  make  a  discovery,  you  can  write 
down  an  account  of  it.” 

“Oh,  thanks,  thanks,  dear  Mamma,”  said 
Charles,  clapping  his  hands ;  and  please  print  on 
the  first  page,  ‘  Charlie’s  Discoveries ;’  that  will  be 
a  projier  title,  will  it  not .’” 

“  Yes,  dear,  that  will  do  nicely.” 

“  And  to  make  it  look  like  a  regular  book,”  said 
Charles,  “  we  must  put  ‘  published  by  Mr.  Graham,’ 
or  something  of  that  sort :  and  all  the  (lages  must 
be  numbered,  you  know.” 

“  Very  well,  Charlie,  I  will  follow  your  direc¬ 
tions,  and  then  I  dare  say  it  will  be  a  clever  affair.” 

“Oh,  what  fun  !”  .said  Klizabeth,  who  had  been 
silent  for  an  unusual  length  of  time ;  “  to  think 
of  Charlie  writing  a  book  about  his  grand  discove¬ 
ries  :  I  wonder  how  long  he  will  have  to  use  his 
eyes  and  ears,  before  he  finds  out  anything:  it 
would  not  be  of  much  use  for  me  to  try,  I  think.” 

“\ou  are  about  right  there,  Bessie,”  .said  her 
Mamma,  “  unless  a  great  improvement  were  to 
take  place  ;  do  not  forget  the  story  of  Eyes  and  No 
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Such  be  thy  portion  !  th«  bliss  to  look. 

With  a  reverent  spirit,  through  Nature’s  book 
By  fount,  by  stream,  by  river’s  lino, 

To  trace  the  paths  of  a  love  divine  ; 

To  read  its  deep  meanings — to  see  and  hear 
God  in  earh’s  garden — and  not  to  fear.” 


“  Why,  dear  mamma,  only  look  at  Charlie,  did 
you  ever  see  him  so  serious  before whis{X‘red 
little  Elizabeth  to  Mrs.  Graham,  as  she  sat  on  a  low 
stool  at  work.  “  I  can  guess  what  you  are  thinking 
alxiut,”  continued  she ;  “  of  the  nice  ride  you  are 
to  have  with  Papa  this  evening,  or  else  of  the  tire- 
•some  dog,  who  spoiled  your  best  rose-tree  yester¬ 
day.”  “  No,  no,  Bessie,  you  arc  quite  wrong,” 
.said  he ;  “  and  you  would  not  guess  it  if  you  were 
to  try  ever  so  much.  I  was  wishing  very  much. 
Mamma,  that  I  could  discover  something  quite  new. 
^  ou  have  told  me  about  Columbus,  who  discovered 
great  America,  and  many  other  clever  men  who 
found  out  wonderful  things ;  and,  though  j  have 
lived  almost  nine  years,  I  cannot  remember  having 
discovered  anything  at  all.” 

“  Oh,  Charlie,  Charlie !”  said  Elizabeth,  laugh- 
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you  been  evamining  the  |)aMa^  round  the  north 
pole 

“  Let  them  Iaui;h  that  win,”  annwered  Charles; 
“  if  I  have  done  nothing  more,  I  have  found  out 
the  way  to  get  a  good  appetite.” 

“  And  rosy  cheeks,”  said  his  Papa,  patting  his 
curly  head  ;  and  something  better  stdl,  the  habit  of 
obs<*rvption.  But  come  down,  you  little  lazy  thing !” 
said  he,  looking  up  at  Klizaljeth;  “the  coffee  and 
eggs  are  on  the  table,  and  all  are  ready  but  you.” 

Charles  could  not  Uilk  to  his  Mamma  on  the 
subject  upjiermost  in  his  mind,  until  they  met  in 
the  school-room,  a.s  several  post  letters  engaged  her 
attention. 

She  ha<l  noticed  the  expressive  face  of  her  little 
boy ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  at  liberty,  she  called 
him  to  her  side,  saying,  “  You  wish  to  speak  to 
me  Charlie,  dear,  do  you  not 

“Yes,  Mamma;  will  you  explain  something 
very  curious,  which  I  have  seen  this  morning. 
There  was  a  little  bee  on  some  rose-trees  in  the 
lane,  cutting  out  small  round  pieces  from  the  leaves 
with  her  sharp  teeth,  and  then  flying  off  with  them  ; 
but  I  could  not  see  where  she  went  or  what  she  did 
with  them.  And  oh  !  Mamma,  you  should  have 
seen  how  f)eaulifully  she  did  it,  and  how  careful 
she  was  not  to  tear  it  with  her  weight,  when  she 
had  nearly  sejiarated  the  piece.” 

“  Well,  Charlie,  that  was  a  pretty  sight  indeed, 
and  one  which  I  have  never  seen  ;  but  if  you  would 
like  to  know’,  I  can  tell  you  to  what  use  she  ap¬ 
plies  the  little  rounds  of  rose-leaf.” 

“Oh  :  yes,  if  you  please.  Mamma.” 

“  The  insect  w’hich  interested  you  so  much  is  a 
common  lK*e,  called  the  Ros<‘-leaf  Cutter,  and  one 
of  the  family  of  Upholsterer  Bees,  so  nameil  from 
the  singular  way  in  which  they  form  and  line  their 
cells.  They  do  not  live  in  large  comjianies,  like 
the  inhabitiuits  of  a  hive,  but  each  makes  a  sepa¬ 
rate  home  in  a  place  of  her  own  choosing,  in  w’hich 
to  deposite  her  eggs ;  therefore  they  are  called  sol¬ 
itary  bees. 

“  The  Rose-leaf  Cutter  makes  a  hole  in  a  jath- 
way,  or  in  the  cavities  of  a  wall,  or  an  old  tree, 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  depth ;  in  this  she  builds 
her  little  cells,  shaped  like  a  thimble ;  the  liottom 
of  one  fitting  into  the  opening  of  the  one  beneath  it ; 
and  so  on  until  she  arrives  at  the  surface.  Each 
apartment,  or  cell,  is  lined  with  cuttings  of  rose- 
h  af,  (such  as  you  saw-  her  priKuring,)  neatly  folded 
together,  and  fitted  most  exactly  round  the  interior. 
It  n?quires  ten  or  twelve  pieces  to  form  one  cell : 
so  you  see,  Charlie,  what  great  patience  and  indus¬ 
try  the  pretty  bee  must  jKissess,  to  construct  her 
snug  home  with  such  nicety.  When  one  cell  is 
completed,  her  next  care  is  to  fill  it  with  a  store  of 
honey,  or  pollen,  which  she  mostly  takes  from  the 
thistle,  and  is  of  a  fieautiful  rose  color.  In  this 
she  places  a  single  egg,  and  covers  the  whole  with 
three  pieces  of  leaf,  exactly  round ;  w  hich  fonn  the 
foundation  for  another  thimhle-sha|)ed  cell.  If  her 
work  is  ever  accidentally  interrupted,  or  her  cells 
destroyed,  she  immediately  sets  about  re{)airing  the 
damage  ;  and  my  little  Elizabeth,  and  Charlie  tcKi, 
may  learn  from  her  example  to  persevere  in  their 
undertakings,  and  not  to  let  any  difficulty  or  slight 
obstruction  timi  them  from  their  purpose.” 

“  Please,  Mamma,”  said  Charles,  “  why  does 
the  bee  fill  her  cells  with  honey  before  she  closes 


them  up;  it  seems  like  taking  a  gieat  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  vain.”  , 

“  Not  in  vain,  love,  is  her  tender  care  for  her 
young  ones,  which  thus  leads  her  to  lay  up  a  store 
of  foexi  to  supply  their  wants,  as  soon  as  they  feel 
them.  By  the  time  the  young  bee  in  the  cell  ha- 
consumed  its  nourishing  food,  it  has  acquired  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  escape  from  its  confinement  and 
roam  at  large,  gathering  sw'eets  from  every  flower ; 
and  now,  as  my  little  history  of  the  Rose-leaf  Cut¬ 
ter  is  come  to  an  end,  you  had  better  begin  your 
regular  lessons.” 

“Thank  you,  dearest  Mamma,”  said  Charles; 

another  time  I  will  try  to  find  out  one  of  these 
pretty  rose-leaf  cells ;  but  I  will  not  hurt  the  little 
fiee,  or  her  curious  work,  for  that  would  be  very 
unkind.” 

TALES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 

N umber  Seven. 

ADVENTURES  T^TaX  FTtPYTIAN 
CATACOMB. 

“  I  HAVE  a  great  favor  to  beg  of  you,  dear  mam¬ 
ma.” 

“  What  may  that  lie,  Harry 

“  That  you  will  tell  us  a  story  to-night,  quite 
different  to  anytiiing  we  have  heard  liefore  ;  but  1 
am  afraid  you  have  almost  come  to  the  end  of  youi 
stories.” 

“  To  Ik*  .sure,  I  have  told  you  a  good  many ;  but 
I  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  my  budget  yet.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  tired.” 

“  That  I  am  sure  he  is  not,  mother;  for  he  has 
been  wi.sfiing,  this  afteriuxin,  that  the  evening  was 
come,  that  he  might  hear  another  stOiy.” 

“  Ah  !  1  see  how  it  was.  Harry,  you  have  had 
an  idle  fit  upon  you.  If  you  had  been  applying 
your  mind  to  something,  the  afternoon  would  not 
have  appeared  so  tedious  as  to  make  you  wish  for 
the  evening.” 

“  Mamma,  do  you  wish  that  I  should  always 
be  at  my  les.sons.” 

“Certainly  not.  I  should  be  very’  sorry  if  you 
were  alw’ays  employed  in  that  manner.” 

“  What  should  I  do  then,  mother 

“  Whatever  you  do,  endeavor  to  do  it  to  .some 
purjKwe.  Do  not  half  finish  one  thing  and  then 
liegin  another.  You  may  be  very  industrious,  even 
w’hile  you  are  at  play.” 

“  Industrious  at  play,  mamma !  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  thought  of  that.” 

“  I  have  seen  boys  show  a  great  deal  of  {xitient, 
persevering  industry  in  their  play ;  and  I  should 
exjK'ct  they  would  be  distinguished  for  the  same 
qualities,  when  they  grew  up  to  be  men.” 

“  Then,  do  you  think,  if  I  am  an  idle  boy,  I 
shall  lx;  an  idle  man  ?” 

“Certainly’;  because  every  time  y’ou  give  way 
to  idle,  listless  feelings,  the  disposition  to  be  idle 
and  listless  grows  stronger.  It  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  every  time  you  indulge  it,  till  at  last  you 
will  lie  a  burden  to  yourself,  and  useless  to  others.” 

“  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  that ;  for  I  should  like 
to  be  useful  to  you,  mamma.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  how  I  may  know  when  the  idle  fit  is 
coming 

“  When  you  feel  inclined  to  think  your  lessons 
|iarticularly  diflicult  and  troublesome ;  w’hen  you 
are  frequently  inqu'uing,  ‘what o’clock  ii  is;'  and 


especially  when  you  wish  it  was  dinner-time,  or 
tea-time,  or  any  time  different  from  w’hat  it  really  is, 
you  have  great  reason  to  suppose  that  idleness  is 
close  at  your  heels ;  and  if  you  do  not  exert  your¬ 
self,  she  will  overtake  you.” 

“  I  do  not  feel  at  all  idle  now,  mamma,  nor  wish 
the  time  to  be  different  from  what  it  is  ;’and  I  hope 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  a  pretty  story.” 

“  Should  you  like  to  hear  the  story  of  some  per¬ 
sons  who  descended  into  one  of  those  pits, -in  Egypt, 
where  mummies  are  de|K)sited  ?  I  think  you  know 
what  mummies  are ;  you  have  read  of  them  in  the 
travels  of  Rolando.” 

“Oh,  ye.s,  mamma,”  said  Lucy.  “We  know 
that  mummies  are  the  bodies  of  dead  persons,  which 
have  been  w’rapjied  up  in  a  great  many  bandages  to 
preserve  them,  and  that  they  are  found  in  Egypt.” 

“  The  ancient  F^gyptians  not  only  preserved  the 
bodies  of  men  in  this  manner,  but  those  of  some 
animals  which  they  regarded  with  veneration.  The 
travellers  I  mentioned  to  you,  de.scended  into  one 
of  the  caUicombs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes, 
('atacombs  are  either  natural  caves,  or  galleries 
hollowed  out  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  used  as  burial-places.  The  entrance  of  that 
which  I  am  goin^^  to  descrilie,  was  through  a  very 
narrow  hole,  nearly  filled  up  with  rubbish,  through 
which  they  made  their  way  into  a  small  room ;  be¬ 
yond  this  was  a  larger  chamber,  containing  two 
rows  of  columns.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings ;  and  at  the  further  end  were  two  statues, 
dres-ed  in  very  gay  clothing,  having  on  one  side 
the  figures  of  two  lioys,  and  on  the  other,  those  of 
two  girls.  This  xvas  pleasant  enough ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  chamber  was  strewd  with  pieces  of 
cloth,  with  the  legs,  arms,  and  heads  of  mummies, 
which  had  been  stripped  of  their  curious  bandages 
by  the  Arabs,  and  left  scattered  about  in  a  disgust¬ 
ing  manner.” 

“  I  should  not  have  liked  to  be  of  that  party, 
mamma;  though  I  think  it  would  be  very  curious 
to  see  a  whole  perfect  mummy,  before  it  was  med¬ 
dled  with.” 

“  Some  of  the  mummies  in  this  repository  were 
still  standing  in  the  niches  where  they  had  been 
originally  placed;  but  1  believe  that  the  curiosity 
of  the  travellers  did  not  receive  sufficient  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  comix!nsate  for  the  disagreeable  nature  of 
the  place.  Soon  afterward  they  had  another  adven¬ 
ture  of  the  same  kind.” 

“  I  do  not  think,”  said  Lucy,  “  that  you  have 
told  us  the  names  of  these  travellers.” 

“  Tl\e  party  consisted  of  a  Mr.  I.A*gh  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  Smelt,  an  American  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
thow,  an  Abyssinian  merchant  named  Fadlallah, 
and  three  of  the  crew  belonging  to  the  boat  in 
which  the  travellers  were  descending  the  river  Nile. 
VV'hile  they  w’ere  at  Thebes,  they  were  told  by  a 
(Jreek,  that  he  had  seen  some  fragments  of  the 
mummies  of  crocodiles,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  to 
which  he  had  descended ;  and,  from  w’hat  he  had 
observed,  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  pit  commu¬ 
nicated  with  subterraneous  galleries  or  passage.s, 
which  extended  to  an  unknown  distance.” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  subterrane¬ 
ous,  mamma.” 

“  Lying  under  the  earth.  Many  of  the  words 
we  use,  Harry,  are  borrowed  or  taken  from  foreign 
languages.  Sub  is  Latin  for  under,  terra  for 
earth*' 


t’o 


and 
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“  Sub-terra — under  earth.  I  think  I  shall  not 
forget  that.  Then  the.se  galleries,  or  passages, 
went  a  long  way  under  ground,  I  suppose.  I  think 
it  was  very  strange  that  the  Egyptians  should  take 
so  much  care  to  preserve  deail  crocodiles.” 

“Among  the  ancient  Egyptian.s,  though  the 
sazes  and  the  priests  might  know  better,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  common  j)eople  wa<  remarkable  for  the 
most  foolish  .superstition.  How  very  ditferent  is 
the  pure  and  holy  religion  taught  by  our  Saviour ! 
Though  he  declared  such  glorious  truths,  they  were 
so  plain,  that  a  jioor  ignorant  man,  or  a  child,  can 
understand  them.” 

“  I  am  glad  we  were  not  alive  then,  or  perhaps 
we  might  have  believed  such  foolish  things,  and 
might  have  worshipped  dogs  and  cats,  and  croco¬ 
diles  too.” 

“  Most  likely.  I  dare  say  we  should  have  been 
no  wiser  than  our  neighbors;  and,  indeed,  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  we  live  in  better 
times. 

“How glad  the  heathen  would  have  been. 

That  worshipped  idols,  wood  and  stone, 

(’ould  thxy  the  book  of  God  have  seen. 

Or  Jesus  and  his  Gospel  known  !” 

“Mother,”  interrupted  Harry,  “I  think  it  is  still 
more  foedish  to  worship  a  dog  or  a  cat,  than  an  idol : 
for  that  is  ma  ie  to  represent  some  god  or  goddess. 
But  1  wish  you  would  go  on  about  these  travellers 
and  the  subterraneous  pa.s.sages.” 

“  The  story  they  heard  from  the  Greek  so  greatly 
excited  their  curiosity,  that,  as  they  continued  their 
voyage  down  the  Nile,  they  stopjied  at  Manfalout, 
a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  purpo.se  to 
make  a  journey  to  Amabdi,  a  village  in  the  de.sert 
to  the  east  of  the  Nile.  Having  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  as.ses  and  torches,  they  cros.sed  the 
ferry  at  Manfalout,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1813.  They  wandered  about 
till  nine,  in  search  of  the  village  of  Amabdi,  near 
which  they  at  length  found  four  Arabs,  employed 
in  cutting  wood.  These  Arabs  appeared  at  first 
unwilling  to  give  any  information  respecting  the 
pit  of  which  the  travellers  were  in  search.  They 
observed  the  Arabs  consulting  together,  and  mutter¬ 
ing  something  about  danger;  and  thought  they 
heard  the  expression,  ‘  If  one  mu.st  die,  all  must  die.’ 
It  is  not  likely  the  Arabs  supjiosed  the  .strangers 
would  understand  what  they  were  saying,  but  Mr. 
Barthow  had  traded  for  many  years  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  sjK)ke  Arabic  very  well ;  therefore  he  could  put 
his  companions  on  their  guard. 

“  The  remark  which  had  been  overheard,  excited 
some  suspicion  of  treachery ;  but  as  the  |)arty  were 
.seven  in  number,  they  believed  themselves  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  attempt  the  Arabs  might  make, 
and  they  resolved  to ’pursue  their  plan. 

‘‘The  Arabs  at  length  undertook  to  be  their 
guides,  for  a  sum  of  money  agreed  upon ;  and  after 
an  hour’s  march  in  the  desert,  they  arrived  at  the 
spot,  which  they  found  to  lie  a  pit  ten  feet  across, 
and  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  They  descended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  without  any  difficulty.  The 
Arabs  now  began  to  strip  off  their  clothes,  and  a<l- 
vised  the  travellers  to  do  the  same :  they  partly 

! followed  this  advice,  but  kept  on  their  shirts  and 
row.sers.  Mr.  Legh  had  a  pair  of  pistols  with  him, 
^hich  he  concealed  in  his  trowsers,  to  be  prepared 
iamst  any  treacherous  attempt  of  the  guides. 

It  was  now  decided  that  three  of  the  four 


I  Arabs  should  go  into  the  cavern,  while  the  other 
remained  on  the  outside.  The  Abyssinian  mer- 
,  chant,  who  declined  going  any  further,  staid  with 
i  him ;  as  also  did  the  sailors,  who  w-ere  left  to  Uike 
care  of  the  adventurers’  clothes.  E;ich  of  the  three 
who  attempted  to  explore  the  subterraiieou.*  [>as.sure, 
was  preceded  by  an  Arab.  One  of  them  led  the 
way:  Mr.  Legh  followed  immeiliately  behind  him. 
They  crept  for  seven  or  eight  yards,  through  an 
opening  at  the  bottomof  the  pit,  which  was  partly 
choked  up  with  the  drifted  .sand  of  the  desert,  and 
found  themselves  in  a  large  chamber,  fifteen  feet 
high. 

“  This  was  probably  the  place  into  which  the 
:  Greek,  who  told  them  of  the  cavern,  had  penetrated ; 
I  and  here  they  observ’ed  what  he  had  described,  the 
I  fragments  of  the  mummies  of  crocodiles.  They 
i  also  saw  great  numbers  of  bats  flying  about,  and 
hanging  to  the  roof  of  the  cavern. 

“  So  far  the  story  of  the  Greek  was  true ;  and  it 
I  only  remained  to  explore  the  galleries  which  com- 
I  miinicated  with  this  chamber,  were  they  supposed 
i  the  mummies  of  which  they  were  in  search  were 
!  dejiosiled.  Each  of  them  had  a  torch  ;  and  the 
Arabs  insi.sted  on  placing  themselves  in  such  away, 
that  each  of  the  travellers  might  have  an  Arab  im¬ 
mediately  before  him.  They  now  entered  a  low 
gallery,  in  which  they  continued  for  more  than  an 
hour,  stooping  or  creeping,  as  the  height  of  the  root 
rendered  it  necessary.  At  last  the  gallery  opened 
into  a  large  chamber,  which,  after  looking  about  a 
little  while,  they  recollected  to  be  the  .same  they  bad 
first  entered  ;  so  that,  instead  of  jienetrating  further 
into  the  cavern,  they  had,  by  some  unperceived 
winding  in  the  gallery,  come  back  to  the  very  place 
j  from  which  they  had  set  out.  The  Arabs,  how¬ 
ever,  denied  that  it  was  the  chamber  they  set  out 
!  from ;  and  at  last  confessed  that  they  ha<l  mis.sed 
their  way,  but  if  the  travellers  would  make  another 
attempt,  the  Arabs  promised  to  conduct  them  to  the 
mummies.” 

“  I  should  not  have  liked  to  trust  myself  with 
those  Arabs  again,  mamma.” 

“  Why  should  not  you  have  liked  to  tnist  them, 
Lucy  ?” 

“  Because  they  had  just  told  a  lie,  and  for  that 
reason  I  should  not  have  depended  upon  them.” 

“  Indeed,  Lucy,  I  think  that  a  very  just  rea.son 
for  distrusting  what  they  said  afterward.  But  curi¬ 
osity  prevailed.  They  were  very  anxious  to  find 
the  mummies  of  crocodiles,  and  though  they  were 
much  fatigued  by  the  tiresome,  stooping  posture  in 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  move,  and  by  the 
heat  of  the  torches  in  those  low,  narrow  galleries, 
they  determined  to  try  once  more.  They  found  the 
opening  of  a  chamber  which  they  now  approached, 
guarded  by  a  trench  of  unknown  depth,  and  wide 
enough  to  require  a  good  leap.  The  first  Arab 
jumped  over  the  trench,  and  they  all  followed  him. 
The  passage  they  then  entered  was  extremely  small, 
and  so  low  that  they  were  obliged  to  creep  along 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  in  some  places,  even 
to  crawl  flat  on  the  ground. 

I  “  The  passage  had  so  many  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings,  that  it  resembled  a  labjTinth :  at  length  it 
ended  in  a  chamber,  much  smaller  than  that  which 
they  had  left ;  but  it  contained  nothing  to  gratify 
their  curiosity.  Hitherto  the  search  had  been  fruit¬ 
less;  but  they  did  not  dispair:  they  thought  it 
probable  that  the  mummies  were  not  far  off,  and 


that  if  they  made  another  effort,  they  might  still  be 
successful. 

“  The  Arab  who  led  the  way  now  entere«l  another 
gallery:  Mr.  Legh  followed  him  and  they  all  con¬ 
tinued  to  move,  in  the  same  maaner  as  before,  each 
preceetled  by  a  guide.  They  had  not  gi>ne  far  be¬ 
fore  the  heat  became  excessive.  Mr.  Legh  found 
his  breathing  extremely  difficult :  his  heail  began 
to  ache  violently,  and  he  hail  a  distressing  .sensa¬ 
tion  of  fullness  about  his  heart,  occasioned  by  the 
bail,  confined  air,  which  they  breathed  in  this  sub¬ 
terraneous  gallery. 

“  They  felt  that  they  had  gone  too  far :  yet  they 
were  almost  deprived  of  the  jniwer  of  returning. 
.\t  this  moment  the  torch  of  the  first  Arab  went  out. 
Mr.  I.egh  was  close  to  him,  and  .saw  him  fall  on 
his  .side :  he  uttered  a  groan :  his  legs  were  strongly 
convulsed :  a  rattling  noise  was  heard  in  his  throat : 
he  was  dead.  The  Arab  who  was  bi-hind  Mr.  Ix'gh 
advanced  to  the  assistance  of  his  companion,  and 
stooped  for  that  purjKise.  Instantly  this  second 
.\rab  apiieared  faint,  tottered,  and  fell :  he  alsc'  was 
dead.  The  third  Arab  came  forwanl  and  tried  to 
approiich  the  bodies  of  his  friends,  but  stopped  short 
They  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  horror.  The 
danger  increased  every  moment ;  the  torches  burned 
fainter,  their  breathing  became  more  difficult,  their 
knees  tottered  under  them,  and  their  strength  was 
nearly  gone.” 

“  Pray’j  dear  mamma,”  said  Harry,  “  stop  and 
explain  this:  for  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all. 
What  had  the  torches  to  do  with  it,  and  bow  came 
these  poor  men  to  die  ?” 

“  They  died  from  a  greater  degree  of  the  same 
cau.se  which  maile  the  re.st  of  the  party  feel  so  ill. 
The  air  in  the  gallery  was  unfit  for  the  sup{M)rt  of 
animal  life ;  and  as  the  Arabs  hail  advanced  a  little 
further  than  the  others,  they  were  the  greatest  suf¬ 
ferers.” 

“Then,  if  Mr.  Legh  had  gone  to  help  the  Arab 
who  died  first,  do  you  think  he  would  have  died 
V)0?” 

“  Certainly ;  but  he  saw  the  torch  of  the  Arab  go 
out,  therefore  he  would  not  rush  on  his  own  de¬ 
struction.” 

“  That  is  the  greatest  puzzle  of  all.  What  could 
the  torch  have  to  do  with  it  .>” 

“  The  same  kind  of  air  that  proves  fatal  to  the 
life  of  animals,  extinguishes  the  flame  of  a  torch  or 
a  candle.  I^egh  and  his  friends  knew  this;  and 
when  they  saw  their  own  torches  begin  to  burn 
faintly,  they  knew  that  their  lives  were  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger.” 

“Then  I  will  tell  you  how  they  might  have 
managed,  mamma.  I  would  have  fa.stened  my 
torch  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and  pushed  it  before 
me;  and  when  I  saw  it  begin  to  bum  faintly,  I 
would  have  gone  no  further.” 

“  I  have  heanl,”  replied  his  mother,  “  of  work¬ 
men  letting  a  burning  lamp  down  into  a  well,  be¬ 
fore  they  ventured  to  descend  theni.selves ;  if  the 
lamp  went  out,  they  knew  that  they  could  not  go 
down  without  risking  their  lives;  but  if  the  lamp 
continued  to  bum  brightly,  they  might  descend 
without  fear.  You  see  thet  your  plan  is  a  rea.son- 
able  one,  Harry ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
thing  if  the  travellers  had  adopted  it.” 

Lucy,  who  thought  the  travellers  were  Y 
very  dangerous  situation,  said,  she  wanted 
what  became  of  them. 


2«0 

you  been  examining  the  pamage  round  the  north 
pole 

“  I>et  them  laugh  that  win,”  answered  Charles: 
“  if  I  have  done  nothing  more,  1  have  found  out 
the  way  to  get  a  good  appetite." 

“  And  rosy  cheeks,”  said  his  Papa,  patting  his 
curly  head  ;  and  something  tetter  still,  the  habit  of 
observation.  But  come  down,  you  little  la/y  thing !” 
said  he,  looking  up  at  Kll/ateth;  “the  coffee  and 
eggs  are  on  the  table,  and  all  an*  reaily  but  you.” 

Charles  could  not  talk  to  his  Mamina  on  the 
subject  uppermost  in  his  mind,  until  they  met  in 
the  schooUroom,  as  several  post  letters  engaged  her 
attention. 

She  had  noticed  the  expressive  face  of  her  little 
boy  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  at  liberty,  she  called 
him  to  her  side,  saying,  “  You  wish  to  sjieak  to 
me  Charlie,  dear,  do  you  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mamma ;  will  you  explain  something 
very  curious,  which  I  have  seen  this  morning. 
There  was  a  little  liee  on  some  rose-trees  in  the 
lane,  cutting  out  small  round  piece^i  from  the  leaves 
with  her  sharp  teeth,  and  then  flying  off  with  them  ; 
but  1  could  not  see  where  she  went  or  what  she  did 
with  them.  And  oh  !  Mamma,  you  should  have 
seen  how  beautifully  she  did  it,  and  how  careful 
she  was  not  to  tear  it  with  her  weight,  when  she 
had  nearly  separated  the  piece.” 

“  Well,  Charlie,  that  was  a  pretty  sight  indeed, 
and  one  which  1  have  never  seen  ;  hut  if  you  would 
like  to  know,  I  can  tell  you  to  what  use  she  ap¬ 
plies  the  little  rounds  of  rose-leaf.” 

“  Oh  :  yes,  if  you  please.  Mamma.” 

“  The  insect  which  interested  you  so  much  is  a 
common  tee,  called  the  Rose-leaf  Cutter,  and  one 
of  the  family  of  Upholsterer  Bees,  so  named  from 
the  singular  way  in  which  they  form  and  line  their 
cells.  They  do  not  live  m  large  comiuinies,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  a  hive,  but  each  makes  a  sepa¬ 
rate  home  in  a  place  of  her  own  choosing,  in  w'hich 
to  dejiosite  her  eggs ;  therefore  they  are  called  sol¬ 
itary  liees. 

“  The  Rose-leaf  Cutter  makes  a  hole  in  a  jiath- 
way,  or  in  the  cavities  of  a  wall,  or  an  old  tree, 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  depth ;  in  this  she  builds 
her  little  cells,  shaped  like  a  thimble ;  the  bottom 
of  one  fitting  into  the  o^iening  of  the  one  beneath  it ; 
and  so  on  until  she  arrives  at  the  surface.  Each 
apartment,  or  cell,  is  lined  with  cuttings  of  rose- 
leaf,  (such  as  you  saw  her  procuring,)  neatly  folded 
together,  and  fitted  most  exactly  round  the  interior. 
It  requires  ten  or  twelve  pieces  to  form  one  cell : 
so  you  see,  Charlie,  what  great  patience  and  indus¬ 
try  the  pretty  bee  must  possess,  to  construct  her 
snug  home  with  such  nicety.  When  one  cell  is 
completed,  her  next  care  is  to  fill  it  with  a  store  of 
honey,  or  pollen,  which  she  mostly  takes  from  the 
thistle,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  color.  In  this 
she  places  a  single  egg,  and  covers  the  whole  with 
three  pieces  of  leaf,  exactly  round ;  which  form  the 
foundation  for  another  thimhle-sha|ied  cell.  If  her 
work  is  ever  accidentally  interrupted,  or  her  cells 
destroyed,  she  immediately  sets  about  re{)airing  the 
damage ;  and  my  little  Elizabeth,  and  Charlie  tcxi, 
may  learn  fnim  her  example  to  persevere  in  their 
undertakings,  and  not  to  let  any  difficulty  or  slight 
obstruction  turn  them  from  their  purpose." 

“  Please,  Mamma,”  said  Charles,  “  why  does 
the  bee  fill  her  cells  with  honey  before  she  closes 


them  up;  it  seems  like  taking  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  vain.”  , 

“  Not  in  vain,  love,  is  her  tender  care  for  her 
young  ones,  which  thus  leads  her  to  lay  up  a  store 
of  food  to  supply  their  wants,  as  soon  as  they  feel 
them.  By  the  time  the  young  tee  in  the  cell  ha'« 
consumed  its  nourishing  foo<l,  it  has  acquired  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  escape  from  its  confinement  and 
roam  at  large,  gathering  sweets  from  every  flower; 
and  now,  as  my  little  history  of  the  Rose-leaf  Cut¬ 
ter  is  come  to  an  end,  you  had  better  begin  your 
regular  le.ssons.” 

“Thank  you,  dearest  Mamma,”  .su’d  Charles; 

another  time  I  will  try  to  find  out  one  of  these 
pretty  rose-leaf  cells;  but  I  will  not  hurt  the  little 
tee,  or  her  curious  work,  for  that  would  be  very 
unkind.” 

TALES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 

N amber  Seven. 

ADVENTURES  Tn^AX  EOPYTIAxN 
CATACOMB. 

“  I  HAVE  a  great  favor  to  teg  of  you,  dear  mam¬ 
ma.” 

“  What  may  that  be,  Harry  ?” 

“  That  you  will  tell  us  a  story  to-night,  quite 
different  to  anytliing  we  have  lu*ard  before  ;  but  1 
am  afraid  you  have  almost  come  to  the  end  of  youi 
stories.” 

“  To  te  sure,  (  have  told  you  a  good  many ;  but 
I  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  my  budget  yet.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  tired.” 

“  That  I  am  sure  he  is  not,  mother;  for  he  ha< 
been  wi.^hing,  this  afternoon,  that  the  evening  was 
come,  that  he  might  hear  another  strtiy'.” 

“  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  was.  Harry,  you  have  had 
an  idle  fit  upon  you.  If  you  had  been  applying 
your  mind  to  something,  the  afternoon  would  not 
have  appeared  so  tedious  as  to  make  you  wish  for 
the  evening.” 

“  Mamma,  do  you  wish  that  I  should  always 
be  at  my  lessons.” 

“Certainly  not.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you 
were  always  employed  in  that  manner.” 

“  What  should  I  do  then,  mother .’” 

“  Whatever  you  do,  endeavor  to  do  it  to  .some 
purjK>se.  Do  not  half  finish  one  thing  and  then 
te*gin  another.  You  may  be  very  industrious,  even 
while  you  are  at  play.” 

“  Industrious  at  play,  mamma  !  f  should  never 
have  thought  of  thought  of  that.” 

“  I  have  seen  boys  show  a  great  deal  of  jiatient, 
persevering  industry  in  their  play ;  and  I  should 
expect  they  w’ould  be  distinguished  for  the  same 
qualities,  when  they  grew  up  to  be  men.” 

“Then,  do  you  think,  if  I  am  an  idle  boy,  I 
shall  be  an  idle  man  .’” 

“Certainly;  becau.se  every  time  you  give  way 
to  idle,  listless  feelings,  the  disposition  to  be  idle 
and  listless  grows  .stronger.  It  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  every  time  you  indulge  it,  till  at  last  you 
will  te  a  burden  to  yourself,  and  useless  to  others.” 

“  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  that ;  for  I  should  like 
to  be  useful  to  you,  mamma.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  how  I  may  know  when  the  idle  fit  is 
coming .’” 

“  When  you  feel  inclined  to  think  your  lessons 
(larticularly  difficult  and  troublesome ;  when  you 
are  frequently  inquirmg,  ‘  what  o'clock  it  is;*  and 


especially  when  you  wish  it  was  dinner-time,  of 
tea-t;me,  or  any  time  different  from  what  it  really  is, 
you  have  great  reason  to  suppose  that  idleness  is 
close  at  your  heels ;  and  if  you  do  not  exert  your¬ 
self,  she  will  overtake  you.” 

“  I  do  not  feel  at  all  idle  now,  mamma,  nor  wish 
the  time  to  be  different  fnim  what  it  is  ;‘and  I  hope 
you  will  te  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  a  pretty  story.” 

“  Should  you  like  to  hear  the  story  of  some  per¬ 
sons  who  descended  into  one  of  those  pits, in  Egypt, 
where  mummies  are  dejiosited  ?  I  think  you  know 
what  mummies  are;  you  have  read  of  them  in  the 
travels  of  Rolando.” 

“Oh,  yes,  mamma,”  said  Lucy.  “We  know 
that  mummies  are  the  bodies  of  dead  persons,  which 
have  been  wrapped  up  in  a  great  many  bandages  to 
preserve  them,  and  that  they  are  found  in  Egypt.” 

“  The  ancient  b^yptians  not  only  preserved  the 
bodies  of  men  in  this  manner,  but  those  of  some 
animals  which  they  regarded  with  veneration.  The 
travellers  I  mentioned  to  you,  descended  into  one 
of  the  catacombs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thetes. 
Catacombs  are  either  natural  caves,  or  galleries 
hollowed  out  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  used  as  burial-places.  The  entrance  of  that 
which  I  am  goin^  to  describe,  was  through  a  very 
narrow  hole,  nearly  filled  up  with  rubbish,  through 
which  they  made  their  way  into  a  small  room ;  be¬ 
yond  this  was  a  larger  chamber,  containing  two 
rows  of  columns.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings;  and  at  the  further  end  were  two  statues, 
dres'cd  in  very  gay  clothing,  having  on  one  side 
the  figures  of  two  Imys,  and  on  the  other,  those  of 
two  girls.  This  was  pleasant  enough ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  chamber  was  strewd  with  pieces  of 
cloth,  with  the  legs,  arms,  and  heads  of  mummies, 
which  had  been  stripped  of  their  curious  bandages 
by  the  Arabs,  and  left  scattered  about  in  a  disgust¬ 
ing  manner.” 

“  I  should  not  have  liked  to  te  of  that  party, 
mamma ;  though  I  think  it  would  be  very  curious 
to  see  a  whole  perfect  mummy,  before  it  w^as  med¬ 
dled  with.” 

“  Some  of  the  mummies  in  this  repository  were 
still  standing  in  the  niches  where  they  had  been 
originally  placed ;  but  I  believe  that  the  curiosity 
of  the  travellers  did  not  receive  sufficient  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  com{)ensate  for  the  disagreeable  nature  of 
the  place.  Soon  afterward  they  had  another  adven¬ 
ture  of  the  same  kind.” 

“  I  do  not  think,”  said  Lucy’,  “  that  you  have 
told  us  the  names  of  these  travellers.” 

“  TIte  party  consisted  of  a  Mr.  I.,egh  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  Smelt,  an  American  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
thow,  an  Abyssinian  merchant  named  Fadlallah, 
and  three  of  the  crew  belonging  to  the  boat  in 
which  the  travellers  were  descending  the  river  Nile. 
While  they  were  at  Thebes,  they  were  told  by  a 
(ireek,  that  he  had  .seen  some  fragments  of  the 
mummies  of  crocodiles,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  to 
which  he  had  descended ;  and,  from  w  hat  he  had 
observed,  there  w’hs  no  doubt  that  this  pit  commu¬ 
nicated  with  subterraneous  galleries  or  passages, 
which  extended  to  an  unknown  distance.” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  subterrane¬ 
ous,  mamma.” 

“  Lying  under  the  earth.  Many  of  the  words 
w’e  use,  Harrv,  are  borrowed  or  taken  from  foreign 
languages.  Sub  is  Latin  for  under,  terra  for 
earth,’* 
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“Sub-terra — under  earth.  I  think  I  shall  not 
forjcet  that.  Then  these  pilleries,  or  pa-^sa^es, 
went  a  long  way  under  ground,  I  suppose.  I  think 
it  was  very  strange  that  the  F^yptians  should  take 
80  much  care  to  preserve  dead  crocodiles.” 

“  Among  the  ancient  Kgyptians,  though  the 
sages  and  the  priests  might  know  belter,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  common  pople  wa®  remarkable  for  the 
most  foolish  superstition.  How  very  different  is 
the  pure  and  holy  religion  taught  by  our  Saviour ! 
Though  he  declared  such  glorious  truths,  they  were 
so  plain,  that  a  jKx>r  ignorant  man,  or  a  child,  can 
understand  them.” 

“  I  am  glad  we  were  not  alive  then,  or  perhaps 
we  might  have  believed  such  foolish  things,  and 
might  have  worshipped  dogs  and  cats,  and  croco¬ 
diles  too.” 

“  Most  likely.  I  dare  say  we  should  have  been 
no  wiser  than  our  neighbors;  and,  indeed,  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  we  live  in  better 
times. 

“  How  glad  the  heathen  would  have  been. 

That  worshipped  idols,  wood  and  stone. 

Could  th«y  the  book  of  God  have  seen. 

Or  Jesus  and  his  Gospel  known  !” 

“  Mather,”  interrupted  Harry,  “  I  think  it  is  still 
more  foolish  to  worship  a  dog  or  a  cat,  than  an  idol : 
for  that  is  ma  le  to  repre.sent  some  god  or  goddess. 
But  I  wish  you  would  go  on  about  these  travellers 
and  the  subterraneous  passages.” 

“  The  story  they  heard  from  the  Greek  so  greatly 
excited  their  curiosity,  that,  as  they  continued  their 
voyage  down  the  Nile,  they  stopped  at  Manfalout, 
a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  purpose  to 
make  a  journey  to  Amabdi,  a  village  in  the  desert 
to  the  east  of  the  Nile.  Having  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  asses  and  torches,  they  crossed  the 
ferry  at  Manfalout,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1813.  They  wandered  about 
till  nine,  in  search  of  the  village  of  Amabdi,  near 
which  they  at  length  found  four  Arabs,  employed 
in  cutting  wood.  These  Arabs  appeared  at  first 
unwilling  to  give  any  information  respecting  the 
pit  of  which  the  travellers  w’ere  in  search.  They 
observed  the  Arabs  consulting  together,  and  mutter¬ 
ing  something  about  danger;  and  thought  they 
heard  the  expression,  ‘  If  one  must  die,  all  must  die.’ 
It  is  not  likely  the  Arabs  supposed  the  strangers 
would  understand  what  they  were  saying,  but  Mr. 
Barthow  had  traded  for  many  years  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  spoke  Arabic  very  well ;  therefore  he  could  put 
his  companions  on  their  guard. 

“The  remark  which  had  been  overheard,  e.xcited 
*  some  suspicion  of  treachery ;  but  as  the  party  were 
seven  in  number,  they  believed  them.selves  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  attempt  the  Arabs  might  make, 
and  they  resolved  to 'pursue  their  plan. 

“The  Arabs  at  length  undertook  to  be  their 
guides,  for  a  sum  of  money  tu^reed  upon ;  and  after 
jiin  hour’s  march  in  the  desert,  they  arrived  at  the 
spot,  which  they  found  to  be  a  pit  ten  feet  across, 
and  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  They  descended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  without  any  difficulty.  The 
Arabs  now  began  to  strip  off  their  clothes,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  travellers  to  do  the  same :  they  partly 
^followed  this  advice,  but  kept  on  their  shirts  and 
fp-fuwsers.  Mr.  Legh  had  a  pair  of  pistols  with  him, 

Fhich  he  concealed  in  his  trowsers,  to  be  prepared 
;a'n5t  any  treacherous  attempt  of  the  guides, 

“  It  was  now  decided  that  three  of  the  four 
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!  Arabs  should  go  into  the  cavern,  while  the  other 
'  remained  on  the  outside.  The  Abyssinian  mer¬ 
chant,  who  declined  going  any  further,  staid  with 
!  him ;  also  did  the  sailors,  who  were  left  to  take 
care  of  the  adventurers’  clothes.  Each  of  the  three 
who  attempted  to  explore  the  subterraneous  |Ki.s.s«;e, 
was  preceded  by  an  Arab.  One  of  them  led  the 
way :  Mr.  Legh  followed  immediately  behind  him. 
They  crept  for  seven  or  eight  yards,  through  an 
opening  at  the  bottomof  the  pit,  which  was  {lartly 
choked  up  with  the  drifted  sand  of  the  desert,  and 
found  themselves  in  a  large  chamber,  fifteen  feet 
high. 

“  This  was  probably  the  place  into  which  the 
I  Greek,  who  told  them  of  the  cavern,  ha<I  penetrated ; 

I  and  here  they  observ'ed  what  he  had  described,  the 
I  fragments  of  the  mummies  of  crocodiles.  They 
I  also  saw  great  numliers  of  bats  flying  about,  and 
j  hanging  to  the  roof  of  the  cavern. 

“  So  far  the  .story  of  the  Greek  was  true  ;  and  it 
j  only  remained  to  explore  the  galleries  which  com- 
!  municated  with  this  chamber,  were  they  supposed 
i  the  mummies  of  which  they  were  in  search  were 
dejiosited.  Each  of  them  had  a  torch ;  and  the 
Arabs  insisted  on  placing  themselves  in  such  a  way, 
that  each  of  the  travellers  might  have  an  Arab  im¬ 
mediately  before  him.  They  now  entered  a  low 
gallery,  in  which  they  continued  for  more  than  an 
hour,  stooping  or  creeping,  as  the  height  of  the  root 
rendered  it  nece.s.sary.  At  last  the  gallery  opened 
into  a  large  chamber,  which,  after  looking  about  a 
little  while,  they  recollected  to  be  the  same  they  had 
first  entered  ;  so  that,  instead  of  jienetrating  further 
!  into  the  cavern,  they  had,  by  some  unperceived 
j  winding  in  the  gallery,  come  back  to  the  very  place 
j  from  which  they  had  set  out.  The  Arabs,  how- 
ever,  denied  that  it  was  the  chamber  they  set  out 
'  from;  and  at  last  confessed  that  they  had  missed 
!  their  way,  but  if  the  travellers  would  make  another 
attempt,  the  Arabs  promised  to  conduct  them  to  the 
mummies.” 

“  I  should  not  have  liked  to  trust  myself  with 
those  Arabs  again,  mamma.” 

“  Why  should  not  you  have  liked  to  tnist  them, 
Lucy  ?” 

“  Because  they  had  just  told  a  lie,  and  for  that 
reason  I  should  not  have  dejiended  upon  them.” 

“  Indeed,  Lucy,  I  think  that  a  very  just  rca.son 
for  di.strusting  what  they  said  afterwanl.  But  curi¬ 
osity  prevailed.  They  were  very  anxious  to  find 
the  mummies  of  crocodiles,  and  though  they  were 
much  fatigued  by  the  tiresome,  stooping  posture  in 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  move,  and  by  the 
heat  of  the  torches  in  those  low,  narrow  galleries, 
they  determined  to  try  once  more.  They  found  the 
opening  of  a  chamber  which  they  now  approached, 
guarded  by  a  trench  of  unknown  depth,  and  wide 
enough  to  require  a  good  leap.  The  first  Arab 
jumped  over  the  trench,  and  they  all  followed  him. 
The  passage  they  then  entered  was  extremely  small, 
and  so  low  that  they  w’ere  obliged  to  creep  along 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  in  some  places,  even 
to  crawl  flat  on  the  ground. 

“  The  passage  had  so  many  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings,  that  it  resembled  a  lab}Tinth :  at  length  it 
ended  in  a  chamber,  much  smaller  than  that  which 
they  had  left ;  but  it  contained  nothing  to  gratify 
their  curiosity.  Hitherto  the  search  had  been  fruit¬ 
less;  but  they  did  not  dispair:  they  thought  it 
probable  that  the  mummies  were  not  far  off,  and 


that  if  they  made  anc-ther  effort,  they  might  niill  be 
successful. 

“The  Arab  who  led  the  way  now  entereil  another 
gallery :  Mr.  I.*^h  followed  him  and  they  all  con¬ 
tinued  to  move,  in  the  same  inaaner  as  before,  each 
proceeded  by  a  guide.  They  had  not  gone  far  be- 
lore  the  heat  became  excessive.  Mr.  Legh  found 
his  breathing  extremely  difficult :  his  heaii  began 
to  ache  violently,  and  he  hail  a  distressing  sensa¬ 
tion  of  fullness  about  his  heart,  occasioned  by  the 
bail,  confined  air,  which  they  breathed  in  this  sub¬ 
terraneous  gallery. 

“  They  felt  that  they  had  gone  too  far :  yet  they 
were  almost  deprived  of  the  jniwcr  of  returning. 
.\t  this  moment  the  torch  of  the  first  Arab  went  out. 
Mr.  I.egh  was  close  to  him,  and  saw  him  fall  on 
his  side :  he  uttered  a  groan  ;  his  legs  were  strongly 
convulsed :  a  rattling  noise  was  heard  in  his  throat : 
he  w’a.s  dead.  The  Arab  who  was  behind  Mr.  I.egh 
advanced  to  the  a.ssistance  of  his  companion,  and 
stooped  for  that  purjKxse.  Instantly  this  second 
.\rab  appeared  faint,  tottered,  and  fell :  he  also  was 
dead.  The  third  Arab  came  forward  and  tried  to 
approach  the  bodies  of  his  friends,  but  stopped  short 
They  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  horror.  The 
danger  increased  every  moment ;  the  torches  burned 
fainter,  their  breathing  became  more  difficult,  their 
knees  tottered  under  them,  and  their  strength  was 
nearly  gone.” 

“  Pray,  dear  mamma,”  said  Harry,  “  stop  and 
explain  this:  for  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all. 
What  had  the  torches  to  do  with  it,  and  how  came 
these  poor  men  to  die 

*•  They  died  from  a  greater  degree  of  the  same 
cause  which  maile  the  rest  of  the  party  feel  so  ill. 
The  air  in  the  gallery  was  unfit  for  the  supjxul  of 
animal  life ;  and  as  the  Arabs  hail  advanced  a  little 
further  than  the  others,  they  were  the  greatest  suf¬ 
ferers.” 

“Then,  if  Mr.  Legh  had  gone  to  help  the  Arab 
who  died  first,  do  you  think  he  would  have  died 
vx).’” 

“  Certainly ;  but  he  saw  the  torch  of  the  Arab  go 
out,  therefore  he  would  not  rush  on  his  own  de¬ 
struction.” 

“  That  is  the  greatest  puzzle  of  all.  What  could 
the  torch  have  to  do  with  it .'” 

“  The  same  kind  of  air  that  proves  fatal  to  the 
life  of  animals,  extinguishes  the  flame  of  a  torch  or 
a  candle.  I..egh  and  his  friends  knew  this;  and 
when  they  saw  their  own  torches  begin  to  burn 
faintly,  they  knew  that  their  lives  were  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger.” 

“Then  I  will  tell  you  how  they  might  have 
managed,  mamma.  I  would  have  fastened  my 
torch  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and  pushed  it  before 
me ;  and  when  I  .saw  it  begin  to  bum  faintly,  I 
would  have  gone  no  further.” 

“  I  have  heanl,”  replied  his  mother,  “  of  work¬ 
men  letting  a  burning  lamp  down  into  a  well,  be¬ 
fore  they  ventured  to  descend  themselves ;  if  the 
lamp  went  out,  they  knew  that  they  could  not  go 
down  without  risking  their  lives;  but  if  the  lamp 
continued  to  bum  brightly,  they  might  descend 
without  fear.  You  .see  thet  your  plan  is  a  rea.son- 
able  one,  Harry ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
thing  if  the  travellers  had  adopted  it.” 

Lucy,  who  thought  the  travellers  were  k 
very  dangerous  situation,  said,  she  wanted 
what  became  of  them. 
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“  Indeed  they  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  The  American,  Barthow,  called  out  (o  them 
to  ‘  take  ronrai^ and  they  betran  to  move  back  as 
fast  as  they  could.  They  heard  the  remaininfr 
Arab  shoiitin)^  after  them,  imploritijr  their  help, 
and  upbraiding  them  for  desertins;  him.  But  they 
were  so  much  alarmed  for  themselves,  that  they 
continued  to  make  the  best  of  thekr  way,” 

“  Mamma,”  said  l.ucy,  “  I  do  not  think  they 
should  have  behaved  in  that  manner.  As  Barthow 
could  s{)eak  Arabic,  he  ou^ht  to  have  explained  the 
dani^er  to  the  poor  Arab;  and  if  he  was  willing;  to 
leave  the  dead  bodies,  they  should  have  brought 
him  away  with  them.” 

“  1  think  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear.  They 
should  have  tried  to  persuad  him  to  return.  But 
they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  fear.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  they  were  de¬ 
ficient  in  humanity. 

“  The  winding  of  the  pa-ssages  by  which  they 
entered  this  terrible  place,  increased  the  difficulty  of 
their  escape.  They  feared  taking  a  wrong  turn, 
when  [lerhaps  they  might  never  reach  the  first 
charnlier.  Kven  supposing  they  took  the  shortest 
road,  it  seemed  likely  that  their  strength  would  fail 
before  they  could  arrive  there.  Unknown  to  each 
other,  they  had  attentively  observed  the  shajies  of 
the  remarkable  stones  which  projected  into  the  gal¬ 
leries  they  ha;l  passed  through.  They  consulted 
toother  when  they  came  to  a  doubtful  place,  and 
only  once  difU^re  1  in  opinion.  Barthow  dissented 
from  the  two  friends ;  they  thought  it  more  likely 
for  one  person  to  Ik;  mistaken  than  fur  two,  iind 
fortunately  they  were  right. 

“  Exhaustedw  ilh  fatigue  and  terror,  they  n'ached 
the  edge  of  the  deep  trench  which  remained  to  be 
crossed  before  they  could  get  into  the  great  cham¬ 
ber.  Mustniag  all  his  stre  igth,  Mr.  la'gh  jumped 
over,  and  was  followed  by  the  American.  Smelt 
stoo  l  on  the  brink,  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue.  He 
called  to  his  friends:  he  entreated  them  to  help  him 
over  the  trench,  or  at  lea.st  to  stop,  if  only  for  five 
minutes,  to  allow  him  to  recover  his  strength.  But 
the  fear  of  dying  in  the.  catacomb  overcame  every 
consideration  of  humanity — of  friendship.  They 
would  not  wait  for  him,  but  desired  him  to  exert 
all  his  remaining  strength  :  he  did  so,  and  happily 
leaped  over  the  trench.  When  they  reached  the 
o|>en  air,  it  w’as  one  o'clock.  The  sailors  who 
were  waiting  for  them,  luckily  hail  a  jar  full  of 
water,  which  they  sprinkled  ujKm  these  |K>or  ex¬ 
hausted  men  ;  but  though  a  little  refreshed,  they 
were  still  too  w’eak  to  climb  the  sides  of  the  pit. 
The  sailors  unrolled  the  turbans  which  they  wore, 
and  slinging  them  round  their  Inxlies,  drew  them  to 
the  top.” 

“  Mother,”  exclaimed  Harry,  “  I  do  not  like  these 
selfish,  cowardly  Englishmen  at  all.” 

“  They  certainly  did  not  show  that  heroic  cour- 
!ige  and  affection  which  distinguished  our  friend 
Makaroff.  If  he  had  thought  only  of  saving  him. 
self.  Captain  Golownin  w’Diild  have  lieen  dashed  to 
pieces,  you  know.” 

“  And  though  I  pitied  Smelt  very  much,”  said 
I.ucy,  “  when  they  left  him  on  the  other  side  of 
♦he  tre-  not  admire  him  as  I  did  that  gen- 

n,  who  desired  his  friends  to  leave 
>ing  him  was  likely  to  bring  them 

I'md  that  you  admire  noble,  gener¬ 


ous  characters,  my  dear  children :  alw’ays  choose 
such  jiersons  for  your  friends.  They  will  not  de¬ 
sert  yon  in  moments  of  difficulty.  And  be  careful 
to  preserve  your  own  minds  from  the  degrading 
ertect  of  fear.  It  was  fear  that  made  these  Pmglish- 
men  apjiear  selfish  and  unfeeling;  it  was  fear  that 
made  them  forget  that  they  ought  to  help  one  an¬ 
other,  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of  I’ri.vidence.” 

“  How  can  we  preserve  our  minds  from  fear, 
mamma  f"  said  Lucy. 

“  By  not  indulging  it.  It  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  rush  into  danger  without  occasion,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  our  lives.  Bui 
when  our  own  good,  or  that  of  others,  requires  us 
to  exjHise  our.selve.s  to  some  risk,  we  .•should  onl} 
th  nk  of  doing  our  duty.” 

“  1  believe  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  mam¬ 
ma.” 

“  The  remainder  of  the  story  I  was  telling  you. 
furnishes  an  example,  which,  I  think,  will  explain 
my  meaning. 

“  The  appearance  of  the  travellers  without  thcii 
guides,  naturally  astonished  the  Arab  who  had  re¬ 
mained  at  the  entnince  of  the  cavern,  and  he  anx¬ 
iously  inquired  for  his  friends.  Now  fetar  re.sumed 
its  influence  over  their  minds.  They  thought  that 
if  they  confessed  that  the  guides  were  dead,  the 
Aral)  would  susjiect  that  they  had  murdered  theiii. 
and  that  he  would  summon  the  inhabitants  of  Am- 
ahdi  to  pursue  them,  and  revenge  the  death  of  the 
giiides.  When  [>eople  allow  themselves  to  he  afrai  I 
of  s|)eaking  the  truth,  they  usually  end  by  teiiin,:: 
a  lie :  this  was  the  preesnt  ca.se.  The  travellers 
answered  the  earnest  inquiries  of  the  Arab,  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  the  guides  were  coming,  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  bringing  out  the  mummies  they  had  found, 
which  was  the  can.se  of  their  delay.” 

“  I  know  it  is  very  wrong  to  tell  lies,”  said  Lucy, 
“  but  if  these  people  had  acknowledged  the  truth, 
I  sup{K)sc  the  Arabs  would  have  killed  them.” 

“  -Most  likely  our  travellers  were  of  that  opinion ; 
hut  it  was  not  their  business  to  think  what  woulii 
have  hap|)ened :  they  knew  that  the  Almighty  hail 
expressly  forbidden  us  to  tell  lies;  therefore  thr\ 
should  have  done  their  duty,  and  made  up  then 
minds  to  bear  the  consequences.  But  fear  deprived 
them  of  the  jiower  of  judging  what  was  for  their 
real  giKKl.  In  the  first  place,  the  fear  of  death  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  helping  each  other:  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  the  fear  of  men  inditced  them  to  oflend  the' 
Bower  that  there  is  the  most  cause  to  fear.  Bui 
we  will  go  on  with  the  story. 

“  They  lost  no  time  in  mounting  their  asses,  re- 
crovsed  the  desert,  and  pa.ssed  hastily  by  the  village, 
to  regain  the  ferry  of  Manfalout :  they  got  safel) 
on  board  their  own  ves.'sel  by  five  o'clock.  It  hap- 
jiened  to  be  the  birth-day  of  Mr.  Smelt,  and  the} 
intended  to  have  regaled  themselves  on  that  occa- 
sio  i ;  but  they  hail  no  appetite  :  it  was  of  more 
consequence  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  in 
their  present  circumstances.  That  the  Arabs  ol 
Ainabili  would  pursue  them,  to  avenge  the  supposed 
murder  of  their  friends,  there  was  no  doubt ;  and  ii 
was  ver}'  unlikely  they  would  be  able  to  persuade 
the  Arabs  that  they  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  the 
guides,  they  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  safety  but  in  flight.  They  resolved  to  wait  till 
nirht,  and  then  sail  down  the  Nile  to  Miniet,  the 
first  garrisoned  town  belonging  to  the  Turks.  It 
was,  however,  five  in  the  morning  before  they 
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weighed  anchor :  the  wind  was  then  contrary,  blow- 
ing  strongly  from  the  north  ;  and  they  had  sailed 
only  two  leagues  by  seven  o’clock. 

“  When  men  stoop  to  the  meanness  and  guilt  of 
falsehooil,  to  avoid  a  present  danger,  they  are  cun¬ 
ning  but  not  wise ;  for  as  we  can  only  judge  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  pre.sent  moment,  and  cannot 
tell  what  is  going  to  happen,  it  is  very  likely  that 
our  falsehood  will  bring  us  into  still  greater  ilifli- 
cultics.  It  is  also  certain  to’ulcprive  u.s  of  coufi- 
leiice  in  the  protecting  care  of  Providence,  wliich 
IS  the  greatest  sup{)ort  and  comfort  in  every  trouble.” 

“  I  do  understand  this,  mamma,”  said  Lucy.  “1 
see  it  is  foolish,  as  well  as  wicked,  to  tell  lies.” 

“  Our  story  is  just  going  to  show  you  this  still 
more  clearly.  Four  Turks  on  horseback  now  made 
their  apjiearance,  galloping  toward  the  river ;  they 
were  followed  by  two  Arabs  on  foot ;  and  as  the 
(’.ontrary  wind  com|)elled  the  boat  to  sail  verr 
■•lowly,  they  were  .soon  near  enough  to  fire  a  pistol, 
and  order  the  boat  to  bring-to.  The  travellers  were 
accordingly  obliged  to  stop  their  boat;  and  the 
Turks  called  to  them  from  the  shore,  saying  the\ 
were  sent  by  the  Cachefl  to  bring  them  to  Manfa¬ 
lout,  to  an.swer  for  the  murder  of  the  Arab  guide.-. 
The  two  Arabs  on  foot  were  violent  in  their  threats, 
leclaring  they  would  have  bluoil  for  blood,  and 
hat  they  were  resolved  on  the  death  of  the  travel¬ 
lers,  though  it  might  cost  the  lives  of  twenty  nion- 
)f  their  countrymen.” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  them  now. 

Vh  !  it  would  have  Ireen  better  for  them  if  they  had 
told  the  truth  at  first !” 

“  They  inquired  whether  the  Turks  would  an¬ 
swer  for  their  safety  on  the  way  to  Manfalout;  for 
1  supj)Ose  they  were  afraid  the  Arabs  would  attack 
rhem ;  and  they  agreed  to  go,  on  condition  of  being 
jiermitted  to  cany  their  arms  with  them.  The 
Turks  promised  that  they  .should  not  be  molested 
on  their  way  to  the  tow'ii,  and,  after  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  permitted  them  to  take  their  swords,  pistols, 
ind  double-barrelled  gun.s- 

“The  travellers  iiccordingly  went  on  shore,  and 
wa’.keii  to  Manfalout,  under  the  escort  of  the  Turks. 

“  When  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Cachefl, 
they  found  him  smoking  in  an  outer  court,  attended 
l)y  a  few  Amaut  guards,  and  surrounded  by  about 
forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amabdi.  The  Arabs 
received  them  with  a  shout  of  revengeful  delight.” 

“  The  Cacheff,  in  a  stern  and  haughty  manner, 
informed  them  of  what  they  were  accused  by  the 
[>eople  who  surrounded  them.  Barthow  who  acted 
IS  interpreter,  related  the  story  of  their  adventure 
m  the  catacomb,  and  produced  the  ^  r /nan,  or  pass - 
|)ort  which  they  had  received  from  Mohammed  Ali, 
Pacha  of  Cairo.  This  jrassport  was  written  in  the 
usual  form,  enjoining  all  the  governors  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  tlirough  which  the  travellers  might 
pass,  to  aflorJ  them  every  protection  and  assistance. 

secretary  was  ordered  to  read  the  Jirman  aloud: 
when  he  had  done  so,  the  Cacheff  took  it  into  his 
own  hand,  and  looking  sternly  on  the  prisoners, 
said,  ‘  I  do  not  see  that  this  firman  allows  you 
either  to  mal-treat  or  to  kill  the  Arabs.’  He  then 
()Oured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  them,  in  Ara¬ 
bic,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  accusers,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  an  inner  court.  The  Arabs,  who  were 
most  of  them  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  now  , 
surrounded  the  prisoners  with  threatening  gestures. 
Happily  they  were  shortly  sent  for  by  the  Cachefl, 
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and  conducted  by  some  of  his  soldiers  into  his  pre¬ 
sence.  He  now  received  them  in  a  much  more 
friendly  manner  than  when  he  was  observed  by  the 
Arabs,  and  laid  aside  his  an^ry  tone.  ‘  My  good 
friends,’  said, he,  putting  his  hands  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  interpreter,  ‘  1  know  1  am,  by  virtue  of  your 
firman,  bound  to  protect  you  ;  and  my  head  must 
an.swer  for  your  stifety.  I  believe  your  story;  but 
1  have  a  guard  of  only  fifty  soldiers,  and  the  village 
of  Amabdi  is  seven  hundred  muskets  strong.  Should 
all  the  inhabitants  take  a  part  in  this  affair  and 
come  over,  the  consequences  must  be  fatal  to  you 
and  myself.  You  must  m  ike  your  escape  secretly, 
and  in  the  nijn!»  time  1  will  amuse  and  detain  the 
Arabs.’ 

“  The  travellers  thanked  the  Cachetf  for  his 
friendly  conduct,  and  lo.st  no  time  in  making  their 
retreat  through  a  gate  at  the  back  of  his  house. 
When  they  quitted  their  bo;it,  to  accompany  the 
Turks  to  Manfalout,  they  gave  orders  that  the  boat 
should  follow  them ;  and  they  now’  found  it  waiting 
clo.se  to  the  town. 

“  They  again  set  sail ;  but,  as  the  wind  still  blew 
strongly  from  the  north,  they  had  little  prospect  of 
escaping  from  their  enemies.  The  Nile  in  that  part 
is  about  two  musket-shoLs  broal,  and  they  were 
continually  obliged  to  tack.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
understand  that  word — being  obliged  to  Uick  con¬ 
tinually,  means  that  they  could  not  sail  straight 
forward,  which  w’ould  have  lieen  directly  against 
the  wind:  they  steered  slanting  from  side  to  side, 
sailing  down  the  river  in  a  zig-zag  line.  Though 
they  rowed  with  all  their  might,  they  got  very  little 
forward,  and  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  town, 
before  they  observed  a  party  of  horsemen  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  in  the  desert,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile,  which  they  took  for  Bedouin  Arabs. 
Soon  afterward  they  jierceived  a  number  of  heads, 
peeping  over  the  .sand-hillocks  on  the  .same  side  of 
the  river.  At  this  moment  they  were  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  consequently  not  quite 
within  musket-shot.  Suddenly  several  Arabs 
jumped  up,  and  shouted  to  them  to  come  over,  or 
they  would  fire. 

“  They  rowed  as  quickly  as  jio.ssible  to  the  other 
bank,  and  consulted  among  themselves  what  mea¬ 
sures  to  take.  The  danger  was  imminent.  They 
were  surrounded  by  enemies ;  the  Cachet!'  at  Man¬ 
falout  was  unable  to  protect  them,  and  the  distance 
to  Miniet  ivas  sevety  miles.  If  the  wind  had  lieen 
favorable,  by  fa.st  sailing,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  they  might  have  escaped 
from  their  pursuers;  but,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  they  thought  it  would  be  madness  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  course. 

“  At  length  they  resolved  to  return  to  Manfalout, 
agiiin  claim  the  assistance  of  the  Cacheff,  or  endea¬ 
vor  to  persuade  the  Arabs  of  their  innocence.  They 
quickly  reached  the  town,  and  had  no  sooner  step¬ 
ped  on  shore,  than  they  were  assailed  by  three 
women,  and  five  or  six  children.  They  were  in¬ 
formed  that  these  were  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  men  who  had  jierished.  As  they  were  armed, 
they  reached  the  house  of  the  Cacheff  without 
much  difficulty,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  more 
tlian  four  hundred  Arabs,  and  among  them  the 
Scheik  of  Amabdi.  Among  the  crowd  they  ob¬ 
served  the  Arab  whom  they  had  left  in  the  cata¬ 
comb,  and  whom  they  supposed  to  have  died  there 
With  his  companioos.  The  appearance  of  this  man 


was  most  wretched  :  he  was  not  able  to  stand,  and 
was  supported  by  two  of  his  friends.  Barthow  re¬ 
lated  their  story  again,  and  called  u|)on  the  surviving 
Arab  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it,  but  in  vain  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  said  that  they  had  by  force  compelled 
him.self  and  his  comjianions  to  conduct  them  to  the 
place.  In  this  falsehood  he  was  supjtorted  by  the 
Arab  who  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  cavern, 
who  wa.s  al.so  present.-  After  some  further  disms- 
sion,  the  Cachetf  proposed  i^gcommiKlating  tlie  allinr 
by  money.  This  was  finilBy  agreed  to;  and  the 
travellers  gladly  gtive  two  J'ptinish  dollars  to  each 
of  the  women,  and  the  same  sum  to  the  Scheik  of 
the  village.  All  animosity  appeared  now’  tocease, 
and  they  were  pcrmitte.l  quietly  to  return  to  their 
vessel,  and  proceed  on  their  journey.’* 

“  Mamma,”  said  Harry,  “  you  have  not  told  us 
w’hat  became  of  the  poor  Arab  who  was  left  in  the 
catacomb.” 

“He  escaped  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Smelt’s  torch, 
so  he  could  not  have  been  far  behind  them.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  trench,  he  was  obliged  to  stay 
there  for  a  short  time,  to  recover  his  strength,  lie- 
fore  he  could  leap  over  If  the  travellers  had  had 
the  humanity  to  w’ait  a  few  minutes,  to  a.ssist  this 
poor  man,  it  is  most  likely  that  gratitude  w’ottld 
have  made  him  willing  to  bear  testimony  in  favor 
of  those  who  risked  their  own  lives  to  help  him; 
and  if  they  had  told  the  Arab  w’ho  remained  on  the 
outside,  the  simple  truth,  at  once,  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  his  countrymen,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  believed  them.  And  thus  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were 
afterward  involved,  would  have  been  avoided.” 

“  But,  mamma,”  said  Lucy,  “  if  a  man  w’ere  quite 
sure  that  telling  the  truth  w’ould  cost  him  his  life, 
would  there  not  lie  some  excuse  for  him  ?” 

“  A  man  never  can  be  sure  of  that,  my  dear  Lucy. 
We  know’  nothing  of  the  future ;  but  if  we  try  to 
do  right  at  present,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  what 
is  coming.  Should  you  like  to  hear  a  short  story, 
or  are  you  tired  ?” 

“  O,  no !”  exclaimed  Harry,  I  should  like  to  sit 
up  a  little  longer.” 

“A  pcisim  of  the  name  of  Robert  Barrow,  em- 
barketl  at  .Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,  intending  to 
go  to  Pennsylvania.  While  the  vessel  was  passing 
through  the  gulf  of  Florida,  a  great  storm  arose, 
w  hich  drove  the  ship  ashore  during  the  night.  It 
was  so  dark  that  they  could  not  see  the  land,  though 
they  were  close  to  it:  the  sea  broke  over  them,  and 
.set  all  the  things  in  the  cabin  afloat.  They  con¬ 
cluded  to  keep  in  the  vessel  as  long  as  it  would 
hold  together:  and  at  daylight  they  found  them- 
.selves  upon  a  beach,  w’hich  was  dry  when  the 
waves  retreated.  The  Indians  of  Florida  were  then 
considered  more  cruel  and  ferocious  than  any  of  the 
tribes  bordering  on  the  settlements  of  the  English 
planters. 

“  Their  brutal  character  excited  great  apprehen¬ 
sion  among  these  shipwrecked  people ;  and  while 
they  were  consulting  on  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
one  of  the  company  proposed  that  they  should  call 
themselves  Spaniards.  One  of  the  sailors  happened 
to  speak  Spani.sh  well,  and  the  proposal  was  agreed 
to  by  mast  of  the  company,  as  the  best  chance  of 
escaping  with  their  lives.” 

“  Were  these  Indians  afraid  of  the  Spaniards, 
then  r 

I  **  Yes ;  the  Spaniards  claimed  Florida  as  part  of 
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their  dominions,  and  had  settlements  there :  of 
course  the  Indians  stoal  in  awe  of  them. 

“  Soon  alter,  the  Indians  came  down  to  the  beach 
!  in  go'at  numbers,  running  and  shouting.  Most  of 
them  went  to  plunder  the  vessel ;  but  the  chief, 
with  about  thirty  men,  came  furiously  tow’ard  the 
English,  with  large  knives  in  their  liands,  crying 
out  that  they  were  English,  to  whiun,  at  that  time, 
the  Indians  of  Florida  were  juuticularly  hostile, 
j  Some  of  thess  unhappy  persons  attempted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  agreement,  to  pa.ss  themselves  upon  the 
Indimis  for  Sjianiards;  but  they  wouUl  not  believe, 
the  a-ssertion.  They  surrounded  them,  placiag 
themselves  each  behind  one  of  the  English  :  with 
tlieir  knees  set  agiiinst  their  shoulders,  holding  their 
captives  by  the  head :  with  their  arms  extended, 
and  knives  in  their  hands,  they  seemed  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  chief  to  heerin  the  butchery.  At  this 
time  the  chief  apjiears  to  have  been  attracted  by  the 
love  of  plunder;  for  he  left  the  captives,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  rifle  the  trunks  which  hal  been  brought 
on  shore,  the  Indians  following  his  example.  The 
next  day,  the  chief  came  into  a  tent,  which  the 
ship’s  company  had  erected  to  shelter  themsedves 
from  the  rain,  and  sitting  down  among  them,  he 
again  asked  whether  they  were  English,  directly 
addressing  his  que.stion  to  Robert  Barrow. 

“  .\ow,  though  the  rest  of  the  com{)any  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Spaniards,  in  hopes  it  w’ould  be 
the  means  of  saving  their  lives,  some  directly  tell¬ 
ing  a  fa1s#l)ood,  and  others  giving  evasive  answers, 
this  courageous  man,  who  had  been  accu.stomcd  to 
sjteak  the  truth  from  his  heart,  resolved  to  do  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  when  the  chief  demanded 
whether  he  w’as  an  I'lnglishman,  he  answered, 

‘  Yes.”* 

“  Then,  I  suppose,  the  Indian  chief  killed  him.” 

“  \o,  he  did  not;  and  this  was  the  reason  I  t»ld 
you  the  story.  I  think  no  man  could  have  greater 
cause  for  thinking  that  if  he  spoke  the  truth  it 
would  cost  him  his  life ;  but  he  was  willing  to  do 
his  duty,  at  whatever  risk ;  and  I  think  you  will  be 
glal  to  hear,  that  though  he  was  an  infirm  old  man, 
he  struggled  through  all  the  hardships  that  followed 
the  shipwreck,  and  arrived  safely  at  Philadelphia, 
where  he  soon  afterward  died  in  peace.” 

“  I  like  this  Robert  Barrow  very  much,  mamma. 
Did  you  know  him  ?” 

“  No;  he  died  before  I  was  bom.  He  was  one 
of  the  Sexiety  of  Friends,  among  whom  his  mem¬ 
ory  is  still  respected.” 

“  I  think,  mamma,”  said  Lucy,  “  it  seems,  from 
these  stories,  that  when  people  are  so  naughty  as 
to  tell  lies,  they  get  no  good  by  it ;  and  when  they 
have  courage  to  speak  the  truth,  they  do  not  suffer 
anything  in  consequence  of  it.” 

“It  very  often  happens  so,  but  not  always: 
sometimes  we  may  be  exjtosed  to  inconvenience, 
and  even  to  danger,  by  speaking  the  truth  ;  but 
what  would  you  think  of  a  soldier,  Harry,  who 
j  ran  away  a.s  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  ene- 
‘  my  ?” 

'  “  I  should  say  he  was  a  coward,  to  be  sure ;  and 

if  I  were  the  officer,  he  should  be  turned  out  of  my 
regiment,  for  I  could  not  depend  upon  him  when  I 
was  going  to  charge.” 

You  would  do  very  right,  Harry.  And  he 
{  whose  word  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  is  no  more 
I  fit  to  live  in  society,  than  a  coward  is  fit  to  be  a 
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soldier.  Truth  is  the  ^eat  bond  ot  union  between 
man  and  man.” 

**  I  understand  that  very  well,  mamma.  If  cvery’- 
body  told  lies,  we  could  never  believe  any  lK)dy ; 
and  it  would  prevent  men  from  beint^of  any  use  to 
one  another.  B«i»ide8,  it  is  so  contemptible  to  tell 
lies.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  contemptible :  forlyini?  is  the  vice  of 
cowards,  f  believe  few  men  are  puilty  of  false¬ 
hood,  who  have  couraii^  enough  to  speak  the  truth ; 
and  those  who  have  nut  that  courage,  w'ould  do 
well  to  recollect,  before  they  venture  to  tell  a  lie, 
that  they  can  neither  control  the  effect,  nor  foresee 
the  consequences  of  it.” 

•*  I  do  not  quite  understand  that,  mamma,”  said 
Lucy. 

“  When  f^egh  w’as  induced,  through  fear,  to  tell 
the  Arab  that  the  guides  were  coming,  he  thought 
he  could  escape  to  his  boat  and  sail  away,  before 
the  Arab  discovered  the  truth.  He  did  not  foresee 
that  the  wind  would  blow  from  the  nortli,  and  ])re- 
vent  his  boat  from  sailing.” 

“  To  be  sure,”  remarked  Harry,  “  nobody  could 
tell  which  way  the  wind  would  blow.” 

“  And  that  one  circumstance,”  replied  his  mother, 
“  ma<le  the  lie  of  no  use.” 

”  Mamma,”  said  Lucy,  “  I  am  afraid  it  would 
not  do  for  any  oody  to  depend  ujion  escaping  as 
Barrow  did :  it  was  much  more  likely  that  the 
Indian  would  have  killed  him.” 

*'  It  was  so;  and  suppose  he  had,  that  good  and 
courageous  man  would  have  jire.served  his  inno¬ 
cence,  and  died  in  |)eace.  If  fear  had  induced  him 
to  tell  a  lie,  he  would  not  have  gained  any  present 
advantage,  and  the  short  remainder  of  his  life 
would  have  been  embittereil  by  remorse.” 

“  I  hope,”  exclaimed  Harry,  "  tliat  1  shall  never 
tell  lies.” 

“  I  trust  you  will  not,  my  dear  boy.  You  must 
not,  if  you  desire  to  lie  happy.  Indeed,  you  have 
less  temptation  to  falsetuKid  than  many;  for  1  am 
sure  you  are  not  a  coward.” 

N  A  T  U  R  E  ’  S^f  kXc  H I N  G  S . 

Go  forth  with  nature — she  hath  many  voices. 
Speaking  deep  lessopa  to  the  human  heart. 

Where  the  blue  streamlet  in  in  its  course  rejoices. 

And  where  amid  the  forest  wild  birds  dart. 

Bearing  in  some  aweet  chorus  each  a  i>art ; 

Wind,  wave,  and  blossom,  tree,  and  fragrant  sod, 

The  mossy  hillock  in  its  robe  of  green. 

The  tiny  bells  that  in  the  breezes  nod. 

Lifting  their  dewy  heads,  broad  leaves  between, 
Each  has  a  tone,  a  lesson;  laan  hath  need 
Oft  to  go  forth  and  (Kinder  on  their  lore ; 

In  nature’s  0|>en  volume  he  may  read 
Truths  of  the  mightiest,  and  in  awe  serene 
Bow  down  an  humble  heart,  an  unseen  power  adore. 

Go  to  the  ocean,  when  its  giant  waves 
Are  liwhed  to  fury  in  the  tsm(>est’8  hour. 

And  while  each  tortured  billow  madly  raves, 

I..eam  thou  the  Lord  Jehovah’s  might  and  power; 
Then  turn  thee  to  the  little  modest  flower. 

That  blooms  unnoticed  ’mid  the  gay  and  fair. 

Or  gives  its  blight  cheek  to  the  summer  shower. 
And  read  his  watchful  love  and  goodness  there. 

The  lilies  of  the  held  are  still  his  care. 

And  he  who  fixed  the  rolling  worlds  on  high. 

And  s|iread  above  the  broad  blue  arch  of  heaven. 

And  clothes  it  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  even. 

Looks  on  the  meanest  worm  with  guardian  eye. 

And  marks  the  sparrow's  fail,  and  heeds  the  raven’s  cry.  I 
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[From  the  Rscreatioat  of  Christo{>hrr  North  ] 

Such  Spiritual  Creature — too  spiritual  long  to 
sojourn  lielow  the  skies — wert  Thou — whose  risin? 
and  whose  settine — both  most  starlike — brightened 
at  once  all  thy  native  vale,  and  at  once  left  it  in 
darkness.  Thy  name  ha.s  long  slept  in  our  heart — 
and  there  let  it  sleep  unbreathed — even  as,  when 
we  are  dreaming  our  way  through  some  solitary 
place,  without  naming  it  we  blew  the  beauty  of 
some  sweet  wild-flower, jiensively  smiling  to  us 
through  the  snow. 

The  Sabbath  returns  on  which,  in  the  little  kirk 
among  the  hills,  we  saw  the  baptized.  Then  comes 
a  wave  ring  glimmer  of  five  sweet  years,  that  toThee, 
in  all  their  varieties,  were  but  as  one  delightful 
season,  one  blessed  life — and,  finally,  that  other 
Sabbath,  on  which,  at  thy  own  dying  request — 
between  services  thdu  wert  buried. 

How  my.sterious  are  all  thy  ways  and  workings, 

I  O  gracious  Nature  !  Thou  who  art  but  a  name 
given  by  us  to  the  Being  in  whom  all  things  are  and 
have  life.  Ere  three  years  old,  she  whose  image  is 
now  with  us,  all  over  the  silvan  world  that  beheld 
the  evane.scent  revelation  of  her  pure  existence,  was 
called  the  “  Holy  Child  !”  The  taint  of  sin — in 
herited  from  those  who  disobeyed  in  Paradise — 
seemed  from  her  fair  clay  to  have  been  washed  out 
at  the  baptismal  font,  and  by  her  first  infantine 
tears.  So  pious  people  almost  believed,  looking  on 
her  so  unlike  all  other  children,  in  the  serenity  of 
that  habitual  smile  that  clothed  the  creature’s 
countenance  w’ith  a  wonderous  beauty,  at  an  age 
when  on  other  infants  is  but  faintly  seen  the  dawn 
of  reason,  and  their  eyes  look  happy  just  like  the 
thoughtless  flowers.  So  unlike  all  other  children — 
but  unlike  only  because  sooner  than  they  she  seemed 
to  have  had  given  to  her,  even  in  the  communion  of 
the  cradle,  an  intimation  of  the  being  and  the  Pro 
vidence  of  God.  Sooner,  surely,  than  through  any 
other  clay  that  ever  enshrouded  immortal  spirit, 
dawned  the  light  of  religion  on  the  face  of  tlie 
‘  Holy  Child.” 

Her  lisping  language  was  sprinkled  with  words 
•alien  from  common  childhood’s  uncertain  speech, 
that  murmurs  only  when  indignant  nature  prompts; 
and  her  own  parents  wondered  whence  they  came, 
w’hen  first  they  looked  upon  her  kneeling  in  an  un¬ 
hidden  prayer.  As  one  mild  week  of  vernal  sun¬ 
shine  covers  the  braes  with  primroses,  so  shone  with 
fair  and  fr!w;rant  feelings — unfolded,  ere  they  knew, 
before  her  parents'  eyes — the  divine  nature  of  her 
who  fora  season  was  lent  to  them  from  the  skies. 
She  learned  to  real  out  of  the  Bible— almost  with¬ 
out  any  teaching — they  knew  not  how’ — ^just  by 
looking  gladly  on  the  words,  even  as  she  looked  on 
the  pretty  daisies  on  the  green — till  their  meanings 
stole  insensibly  into  her  soul,  and  the  sweet  syllables 
succeeding  each  other  on  the  blessed  page,  were  all 
united  by  the  memories  her  heart  had  been  treasur¬ 
ing  every  hour  that  her  father  or  her  mother  had 
read  aloud  in  her  hearing  from  the  Book  of  Life. 

“  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingilom  of  heaven” — 
how  wept  her  parents,  as  these  the  most  affecting  of 
our  Saviour's  words,  dropt  silver-sweet  from  her 
lips,  and  continued  in  her  upward  eyes  among  the 
swimming  tears ! 

Be  not  incredulous  of  this  dawn  of  reason,  won- 
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derful  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  so  sewn  becoming 
morn— almost  jierfect  daylight— with  the  “  llolv 
Child.”  Many  such  miracles  arr  .set  liefore  us— but 
we  recognize  them  not,  or  pass  them  by  with  a  word 
or  a  smile  of  short  .surprise  How  leaps  the  babv 
in  its  mother's  arms,  when  the  m  visterious  charm  of 
music  thrills  through  its  little  brain !  And  how 
learns  it  to  modulate  its  feeble  voice,  unable  vet  to 
articulate,  to  the  melodies  that  bring  forth  round  it.s 
eyes  a  delightful  smile  !  Who  knows  what  then 
may  be  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  infant 
awakened  to  the  sense  of  a  new’  world,  alive  through 
all  its  lieing  to  sounds  that  haply  glide  past  our  ear ■; 
unmeaning  as  the  breath  of  the  common  air !  Thins 
have  mere  infants  sometimes  been  seen  inspired  by 
music,  till,  like  some  genii,  they  warbled  sjiell. 
strains  of  their  own,  powerful  to  sadden  and  .subihie 
our  hearts.  So,  too,  have  infant  eyes  been  so 
charmed  by  the  rainbow  irradiating  the  earth,  that 
almost  infant  hands  have  been  taught,  as  if  by  in. 
spiration,  the  jKiw'er  to  paint  in  finest  colors,  and  to 
imitate  with  a  w’ondrous  art,  the  skies  so  beautiful 
to  the  quick  awakened  spirit  of  delight.  What 
knowledge  have  not  some  children  acquired,  and 
gone  down  scholars  to  their  small  untimely  graves! 
knowing  that  such  things  have  been — are — and  will 
lie — why  art  thou  incredulous  of  the  diviae  expan¬ 
sion  of  soul,  so  soon  understanding  the  things  that 
are  divine— in  the  “  Holy  Child 

Thus  grew  she  in  the  eye  of  God,  day  by  day 
waxing  wi.ser  and  wiser  in  the  knowledge  that  tends 
toward  the  skies;  and,  as  if  .some  angel  visitant 
w’ere  nightly  with  her  in  her  dreams,  awakening 
every  morn  with  a  new’  dream  of  thought  that 
brought  with  it  a  gift  of  more  comprehen-sive  speech. 
Yet  merry  she  w’as  at  times  with  her  companions 
among  the  woods  and  braes,  though  while  they  all 
W’ere  laughing,  she  only  smiled ;  and  the  passing 
traveller,  who  might  pause  for  a  moment  to  bless 
the  sweet  creatures  in  their  play,  could  not  but  sin¬ 
gle  out  one  face  among  the  many  fair,  so  pensive  in 
its  paleness,  a  face  to  be  remembered,  coming  from 
afar,  like  a  mournful  thought  upon  the  hour  of  joy. 

Sister  or  brother  of  her  own  she  had  none — and 
often  both  her  parents — who  lived  in  a  hut  by  itself 
up  among  the  mossy  stumps  of  the  old  decayed 
forest — hail  to  leave  her  alone — sometimes  even  all 
the  day  long  from  morning  till  night.  But  she  no 
more  wearied  in  her  solitariness  than  does  the  w’ren 
in  the  wood.  All  the  flowers  were  her  friends — all 
the  birds.  The  linnet  ceased  not  his  song  for  her, 
though  her  footsteps  wandered  into  the  green  glade 
among  the  yellow  broom,  almost  within  reach  of 
the  spray  from  w’hich  he  floured  his  melody — the 
quiet  eyes  of  his  mate  feared  her  not  when  her  g:ar- 
ments  almost  touched  the  bu.sh  where  she  brooded 
on  her  young.  Shyest  of  the  winged  sylvans,  the 
cushat  clapj>ed  not  her  wings  aw’ay  on  the  soft  ap- 
prcKich  of  such  harmless  foot.steps  to  the  pine  that 
concealed  her  slender  nest.  As  if  blown  from  hea¬ 
ven,  descended  round  her  path  the  showers  of  the 
painted  butterflies,  to  feed,  sleep,  or  die — undis¬ 
turbed  by  her— upon  the  w’ild  flow’ers— with  wings, 
when  motionless,  undistinguishable  from  the  blas- 
■*oms.  And  well  she  loved  the  brown,  busy, 
blamele.ss  bees,  come  thither  from  the  honey -dew’s 
from  a  hundred  cots  sprinkled  all  over  the  parish, 
.and  all  high  overhead  sailing  away  at  evening, 
lalen  and  wearied,  to  their  straw-roofed  skeps  in 
many  a  hamlet  garden.  The  leaf  of  every  tree, 
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shrub,  an  1  plant,  she  knew  familiarly  and  lovingly 
in  its  own  characteristic  beauty ;  and  she  was  loath 
to  shake  one  dew-drop  from  the  sweethrier  rose. 
And  well  she  knew  that  all  nature  loved  her  in  re¬ 
turn — that  they  were  dear  to  each  other  in  their 
innocence’ — and  that  the  very  sunshine,  in  motion 
or  in  rest,  was  reaJy  to  come  at  the  bidding  of  her 
smiles.  Skilful  those  small  white  hands  of  hers 
.among  the  reeds  and  rushes  and  osiers — and  many 
a  pretty  flower-basket  grew  beneath  their  touch, 
her  parents  wondering  on  their  return  home  to  see 
the  handiwork  of  one  who  was  never  idle  in  her 
happine.s.s.  Thus  early  —ere  yet  but  five  years  old 
— did  she  earn  her  mite  for  the  sustenance  of  her 
own  beautiful  life.  The  russet  garb  she  wore  she 
herself  had  won — and  thus  Poverty,  at  the  door  of 
th.at  hut,  became  even  like  a  Gmardian  Angel,  with 
the  lineaments  of  heaven  on  her  brow,  and  the  qui¬ 
etude  of  heaven  beneath  her  feet. 

But  these  were  but  her  lonely  pastimes,  or  gentle 
ta.skwork  self-imposed  among  her  pa.sfimes,  ami 
itself  the  sweetest  of  them  all,  inspired  by  a  .sense 
of  duty  that  still  brings  with  it  its  own  delight,  and 
h.allowed  by  religion,  th.at  even  in  the  mo.st  ail  verse 
lot  changes  slavery  into  freedom — till  the  heart, 
insensible  to  the  bonds  of  necessitv,  .sings  aloud  for 
joy.  The  life  within  the  life  of  the  “  Holy  Child.” 
apart  from  even  such  innocent  employments  as 
the.se,  .and  from  such  rocre.ations  as  innocent,  amoni' 
the  .shadows  and  the  sunshine  of  those  silvan 
haunts,  was  p.a.ssed — let  us  fear  not  to  say  the  truth, 
wondrous  as  such  worship  w.as  in  one  so  very 
young — was  passed  in  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  her 
parents — though  sometimes  even  saddened  to  .see 
such  piety  in  a  small  creature  like  her,  and  afraid, 
in  their  exceeding  love,  that  it  betokened  an  early 
removal  from  this  world  of  one  to  perfectly  pure 
ever  to  be  touched  by  its  sins  and  sorrows — forbore, 
in  .an  awful  pity,  ever  to  remove  the  Bible  from  her 
knees,  .as  .she  would  sit  with  it  there,  not  .at  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  evening  only,  or  all  the  Sabb.ath  long  as 
.soon  as  they  returned  from  the  kirk,  but  often 
through  all  the  hours  of  the  longest  and  sunnie.st 
week-days,  when,  had  she  chosen  to  do  so,  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  her  from  going  up  the  hill- 
.side,  or  down  to  the  little  village,  to  play  with  the 
other  children,  .always  too  happy  when  .she  ap¬ 
peared— nothing  to  hinder  her  but  the  voice  she 
heard  speaking  in  that  Book,  and  the  halleluj.alis 
that,  at  the  turning  over  of  each  bles.scd  page,  came 
upon  the  ear  of  the  “  Holy  Child”  Irom  white-robed 
.saints  all  kneeling  before  His  throne  in  heaven. 

Her  life  seemed  to  be  the  same  in  sleep.  Often 
at  midnight,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  shining  in 
upon  her  little  bed  beside  theirs,  her  jiarents  leaned 
over  her  face,  diviner  in  dreams,  .and  wept  as  she 
wept,  her  lips  all  the  while  murmuring  in  broken 
sentences  of  prayer,  the  name  of  Him  who  died  for 
us  all.  But  plentious  as  were  her  penitential  tears 
— penitential  in  the  holy  humbleness  of  her  stain¬ 
less  spirit,  over  thoughts  that  had  never  left  a  dim¬ 
ming  breath  on  its  purity,  yet  that  seemed  in  those 
strange  visitings  to  Ijc  haunting  her  as  the  shadows 
of  sins — scon  were  they  all  dried  up  in  the  luster 
of  her  returning  smiles.  Waking, .her  voice  in  the 
kirk  was  the  sweetest  among  many  sweet,  as  all  the 
young  singers,  and  she  the  youngest  far,  sat  together 
by  themselves,  and  within  the  congregational  music 
of  the  psalm  uplifted  a  silvery  strain  that  sounded 
•  ike  the  very  spirit  of  the  whole,  even  like  angelic 


harmony  blent  with  a  mortal  song.  But  sleeping, 
still  more  sweetly  siing  the  “Holy  Child;”  and 
then,  too,  in  srrme  diviner  inspiration  than  ever  jras 
granted  to  it  while  awake,  her  soul  composed  its 
own  hymns,  and  set  the  simple  scriptural  words  to 
its  own  my.sterious  music — the  tunes  she  loved  best 
gliding  into  one  another,  without  once  ever  marrimr 
the  melody,  with  pathetic  touches  interposed  never 
heard  before,  and  never  more  to  be  renewed  !  For 
each  dream  hail  its  own  breathing,  and  many-vis- 
ioneddid  then  seem  to  be  the  sinless  creature’s  sleep 

The  love  th.at  was  borne  for  her  all  over  the  hill- 
region,  and  beyond  its  circling  clouds,  was  almost 
such  as  mortal  creature.^  might  be  thouglit  to  feel 
for  some  existence  that  had  visibly  come  from  hea¬ 
ven.  Yet  who  looked  on  her,  saw  that  she,  like 
themselves,  was  mortal,  and  many  an  eye  was  wet, 
the  he.art  wist  not  why,  to  hear  such  wisdom  fall¬ 
ing  from  such  lips;  for  dimly  did  it  prognosticate, 
that  as  short  .ns  bright  would  lie  her  walk  from  the 
craille  to  the  grave.  And  thus  for  the  “  Holj 
Child”  was  their  love  elevated  by  awe,  and  sad¬ 
dened  by  pity — and  as  by  herself  she  pass;‘d  jien- 
sively  by  their  dwellings,  the  .same  eyes  th.at  smiled 
on  her  presence,  on  her  di.sipjiearance  wept. 

Not  in  vain  for  others — .'iiul  for  herself,  oh  I  what 
great  gain  !  for  those  few  years  on  earth  did  tha’ 
pure  spirit  ponder  on  the  word  of  GikI  !  Othei 
children  became  pious  from  their  delight  in  hei 
piety — for  she  was  simple  as  the  simplest  amon^ 
them  all,  and  w.alked  with  them  hand  in  hand,noi 
declined  com  p.an  ion  ship  with  any  one  that  wa> 
good.  But  all  grew  good  by  being  with  her— and 
|».arents  had  but  to  whisper  her  name,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  i)a>isionate  sob  was  hushed — the  lowerinc 
brow  lighted — and  the  household  in  jieace.  Oldei 
he.arts  owned  the  jiower  of  the  piety  .so  far  surpa> 
sing  their  thoughts  ;  and  time  hardened  sinners,  it 
is  said,  when  hxrking  and  listening  to  the  “  Hol\ 
Child,”  knew  the  error  of  their  ways,  .and  retumei. 
to  the  right  path  as  at  a  voice  from  heaven. 

Bright  was  her  seventh  summer— the  brightest, 
so  the  aged  ."^id,  that  had  ever,  in  man’s  memory, 
shone  over  Scotland.  One  long,  still,  sunny,  blu* 
day  followed  another,  and  in  the  rainless  weather, 
though  the  dews  kept  green  the  hills,  the  song  ol 
the  streams  was  low.  But  paler  .and  paler,  in  sun¬ 
light  and  moonlight,  became  the  sweet  face  that 
had  been  always  pale ;  and  the  voice  that  hail  beeii 
always  mournful,  breathed  lower  and  sadder  still 
from  the  too  jierfect  whiteness  of  her  breast.  No 
need— no  fear — to  tell  her  that  she  was  about  to 
die.  Sweet  whisjiers  had  sung  it  to  her  in  her 
sleep — and  waking,  she  knew  it  in  the  look  of  the 
piteous  skies.  But  she  sjxike  not  to  her  jiarents  oi 
death  more  than  she  had  often  done — and  never  ol 
her  own.  Only  she  seemed  to  love  them  with  a 
more  exceeding  love —  oiU  was  readier,  even  some¬ 
times  when  no  one  was  speaking,  with  a  few  drop.- 
of  tears.  Sometimes  she  disappeared — nor,  when 
sought  for,  was  found  in  the  woods  about  the  hut. 
And  one  day  that  my.stery  was  cleared ;  for  a  shep¬ 
herd  saw  her  sitting  by  herself  on  a  gras.sy  mound 
in  a  nook  of  the  small  solitary  kirkyard,  a  lontr 
mile  oti' among  the  hills,  so  lost  in  reading  the  Bible, 
that  shadow  or  sound  of  his  feet  awoke  her  not. 
and,  ignorant  of  his  presence,  she  knelt  down  and 
prayed — for  a  while  weeping  bitterly — but  soon 
comforted  by  a  heavenly  calm — that  her  sins  might 
be  forgiven  her ! 


One  Sabbath  evening,  soim  after,  as  she  was  sit 
ting  beside  her  parents  at  the  door  of  their  hut, 
looking  first  for  a  long  while  on  their  faces,  and 
then  for  a  long  while  on  the  sky,  though  it  was  not 
yet  the  .stated  hour  of  worship,  .she  suddenly  knelt 
down,  and  leaning  on  their  knees,  with  hamis 
clas|xxl  mon*  fervently  than  her  wont,  she  broke 
forth  into  tremulous  singing  of  that  hymn  which 
Irom  her  lijw  they  never  heard  without  unendurable 
tears : 

“  The  hour  of  my  departure’s  come, 

I  hear  the  voice  that  calls  me  home ; 

At  Uft,  O  Lord,  let  trouble  cease. 

And  let  thy  servant  die  in  peace  !*’ 

They  carried  her  fainting  to  her  little  bed,  and  ut¬ 
tered  not  a  word  to  one  another  till  she  revived. 
The  shock  was  sudden,  but  not  unexjiected,  and 
they  knew  now  that  the  hand  of  death  w.as  upon 
her,  although  her  eyes  soon  became  brighter  and 
brighter,  they  thought,  th.an  they  ha»l  ever  been 
before.  But  foreheatl,  cheek.s,  lips,  neck,  and 
breast,  were  all  as  white,  and,  to  the  quivering 
hands  that  touched  them,  almost  as  cold  as  snow. 
Ineffable  w.as  the  bliss  in  those  radient  eyes;  but 
he  breath  of  words  was  frozen,  and  th.at  hymn  was 
ilmast  he  la<»t  farewell.  Sime  few  words  she 
'(Kike— and  named  the  hour  and  day  she  wished  to 
)e  buried.  Her  lips  could  then  just  faintly  return 
•he  kis.s,  and  no  more — a  film  came  over  the  now 
lim  blue  of  her  eyes — the  father  listened  for  her 
breath — and  then  the  mother  took  his  place,  and 
eaned  her  ear  to  the  unbreafhing  mouth,  long  de- 
uding  herself  with  its  lifelike  .«mile;  but  a  sudden 
!arknes.s  in  the  room,  and  a  sudden  stillness,  most 
Ireadful  both,  convinced  their  unbelieving  hearts  at 
ast,  that  it  was  death. 

All  the  parish,  it  may  be  said,  attended  her  fu- 
leral — for  none  stayed  away  from  the  kirk  that 
>abbath — though  many  a  voice  was  unable  to  join 
in  the  Psalm.  The  little  grave  was  soon  filled  up 
—and  you  hardly  knew  that  the  turf  had  been  dis- 
urbed  beneath  wh'ch  she  lay.  The  afternoon  ser¬ 
vice  consisted  but  of  a  prayer — for  he  who  minis¬ 
tered,  had  loved  her  with  love  unspeakable — and. 
bough  an  old  grayhaired  man,  all  the  time  he 
prayed  he  wept.  In  the  sobbing  kirk  her  parents 
were  sitting,  but  no  one  looked  at  them — and  when 
the  congregation  rose  to  go,  there  they  remained 
sitting — and  an  hour  afterward,  came  out  again  into 
the  ojien  air,  and  parting  with  their  pastor  at  the 
.^ate,  walked  away  to  their  hut,  overshadowed  with 
the  blessing  of  a  tbou.sand  prayers. 

And  did  her  parents,  soon  after  she  was  buried, 
lie  of  broken  hearts,  or  pine  away  di.sconeolately 
•o  their  graves  ?  Think  not  that  they,  who  were 
Christians  indeed,  could  be  guilty  of  such  ingrati¬ 
tude.  “The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Ixird  taketh 
iway — blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Ixird !”  were  the 
first  words  they  had  spoke  by  that  bedside ;  during 
many,  many  long  years  of  weal  or  wo,  duly,  every 
morning  and  night,  these  same  blessed  words  did 
they  utter  when  on  their  knees  together  in  prayer 
— and  many  a  thousand  times  besides,  when  they 
were  apart,  she  in  her  silent  hut,  and  he  on  the 
hill — neither  of  them  unhappy  in  their  solitude, 
though  never  again,  perhaps,  was  bis  countenance 
so  cheerful  as  of  yore— and  though  often  suddenly 
amid  mirth  or  sunshine  their  eyes  were  'seen  to 
overflow.  Happy  had  they  been— ns  we  mortal 
beings  can  be  happy— sluring  many  pleasant  years 
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of  wedded  life  liefore  nhe  had  lieen  born.  And 
happy  were  they — on  the  verge  of  old  age — long 
after  she  had  ceased  to  lie.  Their  Ihble  h:ui  indeed 
b«*en  an  idle  l»ook — the  Bible  that  fielonged  to  the 
"  Holy  (’hild,” — and  idle  all  their  kirk -goings  with 
the  “  Holy  Child,”  thioiigh  the  Sabbath -ralni — had 
those  intermediate  years  not  left  a  jiower  of  bli.H.s 
liehind  them  triumphiuit  over  death  and  the  grave. 


'  room  to  be  carried  back  to 
;  the  shop  on  the  next  day. 
But  though  they  were  m» 
sorry,  they  wen‘  not  an- 
gry  with  the  master,  for 
i  *****.'■  diought,  he  is  much 

[©  **^'^***'^ 

one  ;  this  one,  I  dare  say 
you  know  who  it  was; 

**  Kdward  (Jordon 
who  said  to  himself.  “1 

keep  it.”  However  he  ran 
W  away  with  the  others 

*X.  when  they  went  for  their 

bows,  and  they  all 
thought  that  he  had  gone 

I*'-'* 

boy  had  gone  to  hide  it, 
that  no  one  might  see  it. 
“  I  will  play  with  it 
when  it  gets  dark,”  he 
“and  noonewill  know.” 

— ,  .  .  When  the  ma.ster  of 
the  scliord  a.'-ked,  “  Have  they  all  been  brought 
back?”  each  boy  answered  “  Yes,”  except  Fxlward, 
who  pretended  not  to  hear;  for,  bad  as  he  was,  he 
did  not  like  to  say  what  was  untrue,  and  he  forgot 
that  it  was  as  bad  to  act  an  untruth  as  it  is  to  sjieak 
one;  the  master  thought  he  had  brought  back  his 
bow,  and  he  did  not  undeceive  him;  this  was  act¬ 
ing  an  untruth. 

I  must  tell  you,  that  in  this  same  scluxil  there 
was  a  little  boy  whose  name  was  William.  He 
was  an  orphan,  and  had  lived  with  t^lward’s  papa 
and  mamma  ever  since  he  wa.s  a  baby.  He  was 
Kd ward’s  cousin,  one  year  younger  than  him,  and  so 
gootl  and  kind  that  all  who  knew  him  loved  him 
very  much.  He  was  the  only  boy  in  the  whole 
.school  that  never  liked  to  tease  Wward,  who  wa.s 
so  often  cross,  that  none  of  his  play-fellows  loved 
him ;  and  Wward,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a 
good  heart,  was  very  fond  of  his  little  cousin, 
though  he  was  not  always  kind  to  him. 

When  the  holiday  wius  over,  and  all  the  little 
boys  luul  gone  to  lied,  some  lay  awake  to  wonder 
what  it  could  lie  that  Mr.  Ikdl  wa.s  to  bring  next 

day  from  the  town  of - ;  others  fell  asleep,  and 

dreameil  of  the  bows  atid  arrows;  among  the  last 
was  William,  he  was  .shooting  in  his  sleep,  far 
better  than  he  would  have  shot  awake,  for  he  hail 
put  some  arrow.s  into  the  mark,  when  Edward, 
creeping  from  his  l>ed,  laid  his  hand  ujKin  his  and 
awoke  him.  “  O  Ned  !”  he  said,  “  why  did  you 
awake  me  ?  I  had  such  a  nice  dream  !  I  was  shoot- 
‘ng  at  a  mark,  and  all  my  arrows  went  in.” 

“  What  go(xl  do  dreams  do  ?”  said  his  cousin  : 
“  you  can  really  shoot  now  if  you  like.  Lcxik 
what  I  have  got !”  he  then  showed  the  1k)w.  “  Did 

you  go  for  it a.sked  William.  “Oh,  dear  Ned, 
do  take  it  back  !”  “  1  did  not  go  for  it,”  said  his 

cousin,  “  nor  will  I  take  it  back  :  I  tixik  good  care 
not  to  give  it  up  when  all  the  other  boys  did ;  so 
now  I  have  got  it,  and  if  you  will  get  up  1  will  let 
you  shoot  with  it.” 


•  T  r»»"»COo«  •■own. 

“  Tku.  me,  (>  mother  t  w  lien  I  grow  old. 

Will  my  hmr,  which  my  (*ister»  sjy  ■■  like  gold, 
(trow  ftrny  an  the  old  ttun’s,  weak  and  |M>or, 

Who  aeked  for  alma  at  our  pillared  door  1 
Will  I  look  as  aad,  will  I  f«|)eak  as  slow. 

As  he,  when  he  told  us  his  ule  of  woa  ? 

Will  my  hands  then  shake,  and  my  eyes  be  dim? 
Tellhae,  O  mother  !  will  I  grow  like  him  ? 

“  He  said — but  I  knew  not  what  he  meant — 

That  his  aged  heart  with  sorrow  was  rent. 

He  spoke  of  the  grave  as  a  place  of  rest. 

Where  the  weary  sleep  in  peace,  and  are  blest ; 

And  he  told  how  his  kindred  there  were  laid. 

And  the  friends  with  whom  in  his  youth  he  played : 
And  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  tell. 

And  my  sisters  wept  as  they  heard  his  tale  ! 

“  He  eiMike  of  home,  where,  in  childho<*d’s  glee, 

He  chased  from  the  wild  flowers  the  singing  bee; 
And  followed  afar,  with  a  heart  as  light 
As  its  s(>arkling  wings  the  butterfly’s  flight; 

And  pulled  young  flowers,  where  they  grew  'neath  the 
beams 

Of  the  sun’s  fair  light,  by  hie  own  blue  streams; 

Yet  he  left  all  these  through  the  earth  to  roam! 

Why,  O  mother !  did  he  leave  his  home 

“  Calm  thy  young  thoughts,  my  own  fair  child ! 

The  fanaies  ol  youth  and  age  are  beguiled  ; 

Though  pale  grow  thy  cheeks,  and  thy  hair  turn  gray. 
Time  cannot  steal  the  soul’s  youth  away ! 

There’s  a  land  of  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak. 
Where  age  never  wrinkles  the  dweller’s  cheek; 

But  in  joy  they  live,  fair  boy  !  like  thee — 

It  was  there  the  old  man  longed  to  be  ! 

“  For  he  knew  that  those  with  whom  he  played. 

In  his  heart’s  young  joy,  ’neath  their  cottage  shade — 
Whose  love  he  shared,  when  their  songs  and  mirth 
Brightened  the  gloom  of  this  sintui  earth — 

Whose  names  from  our  world  had  passed  aw’ay. 

As  flowers  in  the  breath  of  an  autumn  day — 

He  knew  that  they,  with  all  suflering  done. 
Encircled  the  throne  of  tha  Holy  One  ! 

“  Though  ours  be  a  pillared  and  lofty  home. 

Where  Want  w  ith  his  pale  train  never  may  come, 

Oh !  scorn  not  the  poor,  with  the  scorner’s  jest. 

Who  seek  in  the  shade  cf  our  hall  to  rest ; 

For  He  who  hath  made  them  |>oor  may  soon 
Darken  the  sky  of  our  glowing  noon. 

And  leave  us  with  woe,  in  the  world’s  bleak  wild ! 
Oh  !  soften  the  griefs  of  the  poor,  my  child  !” 


Edwin  Gordon  ha»l  not  liecn  a  good  boy,  his 
papa  and  mamma,  who  loved  him  very  much,  had 
been  obliged  to  send  him  away  to  school,  in  the 
hope  that  there  he  might  become  less  idle,  and  more 
used  to  obey;  for  they  thought  that  seeing  other 
boys  busy  and  good,  might  make  him  wish  to  be 
better;  hut  it  did  not :  he  went  on,  day  by  day, 
growing  more  idle  and  liaii,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
very  sad  thing  hapix*ned,  that  his  heart  was  changed 
and  he  became  good  and  kind. 

All  the  little  boys  in  the  scluxil  had  got  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  each  Unik  what  money  they  had,  and 
went  to  sjxjiul  it  in  a  town  a  few  miles  away  from 
the  place  where  they  lived. 

A  little  before  this  time  they  had  heard  a  great 
deal  alxiut  an  archery  meeting  that  had  been  held 
near ;  so  that  they  were  all  lx!nt  ujkui  lx*coming 
archers.  They  called  Charles  Hill,  who  was  the 
oiliest  among  them,  Robin  Hood,  for  Robin  Hood  is 
far-famed,  and  well  known  as  the  best  archer  that 
ever  lived  ;  and  they  each  lH)ught  a  bow,  and  six 
arrows,  and  merit  to  sjiend  all  that  day,  and  all 
their  play-hours  on  every  day  in  .shooting  at  a  mark. 
But  when  they  went  home,  and  the  master  of  the 
school,  Mr.  lk‘11,  saw  that  the  arrows  had  sharp 
{xiints,  with  steel  uixm  them,  he  was  afraid  to  let 
them  have  them,  and  said,  very  kindly,  for  he  was 
sorry  to  give  them  jiain,  “  Though  I  cannot  allow 
you  to  keep  the  bows  and  arrows,  a.s  with  them 


Sports  of  Childhood. — I  plead  that  she  may 
not  be  punished  us  a  romp,  if  she  keenly  enjoys 
those  active  sports  which  city  gentility  proscribes.  1 
plead  that  in  the  ambition  to  make  her  accomplish • 
eil,  do  not  chain  her  to  tne  piano,  till  the  spinal  col¬ 
umn,  which  should  cimsolidate  the  frame,  starts 
aside  like  a  brokdn  reed — nor  bow  her  over  her 
book,  till  the  vital  energx',  which  ought  to  jiervaile 
the  whole  frame,  mounts  into  the  brain,  and  kin¬ 
dles  tlte  death-fever. — [Mrs.  Sigourney. 
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“  I  will  not  shoot  with  it,  indeed  I  will  not,’ 
answered  the  little  boy;  “  do  take  it  back.” 

“  I  will  not  take  it  bark ;  that  is  enough.  Von 
need  not  shoot,  if  you  do  not  like  it;  but  1  do  like 
it,  so  I  will.  I  wish  I  had  not  lK‘en  .so  pood  iis  to 
awake  you  :  I  dare  siy  you  will  tell.” 

“  No,  I  will  not  tell,”  said  the  little  boy,  “  for  I 
ho|>e  Mr.  liell  will  not  risk  me ;  but  if  he  docs, 
what  can  I  siy I  must  tell  then.  Do,  do  take  it 
lack,  and  then  he  will  not  be  anpry.” 

K  Iwar.l  pave  no  answer  :  he  k'pan  to  Irend  his 
1h)W,  and  placinp  the  arrow  in  it,  drew  the  .strinp; 
but  the  arrow  fell  to  the  pround,  for  he  did  not 
know  how  to  do  it.  “  If  that  is  the  only  way  I 
can  shoot,”  said  he,  quite  angrily,  “  it  is  not  much 
fun.”  lie  tried  again,  and  drew  the  .string  with 
great  force ;  this  time  the  arrow  rose  in  the  air, 
struck  the  top  of  the  room  and  fell  back.  There 
was  a  loud  cry  of  pain  ;  the  steel  point  of  the  arrow 
had  struck  William's  eye,  and  the  bI(Khl  ran  down 
his  face,  for  the  wound  was  very  tleep.  Charles 
Hill  ran  in  from  the  ne.xt  rcx)m,  “  What  have  I 
done  !  wh<at  have  I  done  !”  said  F/lward,  his  face 
pale  with  fear.  “  I  have  killed  him.” 

“  Hush  !”  said  William,  and  he  tried  not  to  cry : 
“take  back  the  bow  and  larrows,  dear  Ned,  and  no 
harm  will  be  done  :  this  will  Ik-  quite  well  in  the 
morning.” 

“  Let  me  see,”  said  Charle.s.  “It  has  struck 
your  eye :  we  mu.st  call  Mr.  Ilell,  that  he  may 
send  for  the  doctor.” 

“  No,  no,”  .said  William,  “do  not  do  that :  he 
will  ask  how  it  was  done,  and  then  you  know  we 
must  toll  him.” 

Ivlward  had  gone  to  the  door ;  his  heart  told  him 
he  ought  to  run  for  help,  for  the  jioor  little  boy 
seemed  to  be  in  groat  pain  ;  but  then  he  felt  afraiil 
to  go.  “  I  shall  be  punished,*’  thought  he;  and  if 
William  will  be  quite  well  in  the  morning,  as  he 
says  he  will,  I  need  not  go.”  He  .sat  down  by  the 
bed,  and  so  did  Charles,  for  he  could  not  go  away 
to  sleep  till  he  saw  the  little  boy  better. 

Edward  cried  a  great  deal,  but  crying  would  not 
make  poor  William’s  eye  well :  it  got  worse  and 
worse.  “  If  we  Jo  not  send  for  some  one,”  said 
Charles,  “  he  will  be  blind  all  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

Edward  started  up:  “  I  will  go,”  he  said;  and,  | 
afraid  to  trust  him.self  to  think  again,  he  ran  out  of 
the  room  into  that  in  which  Mr.  Ilell  sat  at  night. 
He  told  him  all ;  and  then  he  went  to  see  William, 
and  sent  for  the  doctor.  Edward  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  all  the  time  he  was  there,  and  watched 
every  word  he  said ;  and  when  he  went  away  he 
sal  down  beside  him,  and  said,  “  I  cannot  sleep 
while  William  is  in  pain  ;  I  will  stay  here.” 

The  doctor  came  very  often,  and  each  time  Ed¬ 
ward  felt  more  afraid,  for  each  time  he  looked  more 
grave  At  last,  one  day,  he  heard  him  say,  “  The 
jxxjT  little  boy  will  lose  his  eye,  and  I  much  fear 
will  soon  be  altogether  blind.” 

The  doctor  did  not  know  that  bklward  was  in  the 
room  till  he  heard  a  loud  sob ;  but  he  must  soon 
have  known  the  sail  truth,  for  in  another  week  poor 
William  was  quite  blind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Jordon  came  to  the  school,  and 
took  the  little  boy  away  to  their  own  home.  He 
was  still  very  ill  and  felt  great  pain,  but  he  always 
told  Edward  that  he  could  be  quite  happy  though 
he  were  blind,  for  that  God  would  take  as  much 
care  of  him  as  if  he  could  see  i  aad,  as  he  had  taken 


his  sight  away,  he  would,  perhaj>s,  .send  other  called  in  France,  ‘Tlie  more-  I  s**e  \ou,  the  more  1 
blessings  to  him.  He  was  very  sorry  to  jKirt  with  love  you.”’  “  Ah,”  answereil  the  little  boy,  “  that 
Edward;  but  it  was  not  to  Ik-  for  a  long  time,  fora  will  not  do  for  me;  I  do  not  m-e  any  thing  or  any 
few  days  after  Mr.  and  Mr>  (lordon  lia<l  left  the  IkhIv,  but  I  love  many  things,  and  u  great  many 
schixd,  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Ih-ll,  to  tell  them  |H-i>ple  without  seemg  them  ;  and  1  love  you  for 
that  l-Mward  was  very  ill ;  that  the  great  grief  he  bringing  this  to  me:  1  know  it  is  pre-tty  when  1 
liiul  felt  alxiut  his  cousin  h:ul  brought  on  a  fever;  touch  it.” 

that  he  liegged  all  day  to  lx-  allowed  logo  to  liiiu,  “  How  can  you  know  it  i.s  pretty  by  touching  | 
for  nothing  he  said  could  ever  make  him  well  ag.iiu  it  asked  the  little  girl. 


but  being  with  William,  that  he  might  do  all  lie 
could  to  make  him  happy. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Jordon  hennl  this,  thev 


“  lU-cause,"  said  William,  “(mvI  is  so  very  pihkI, 
that  when  he  makes  any  holy  blind,  he  does  not 
leave  them  hi  hel|dess  as  you  would  Ik*  if  you  tied 


hoiK'd  that  their  little  Ikiv’s  heart  hail  grown  better.  Himelhmg  over  your  eves.  I  dare  say  you  do  not 
.so  they  sent  for  him  and  brought  him  home;  and  liear  F.dward's  step  coming  along  the  walk  just 
then  they  found  how  changed  he  wiis.  He  got  up  now ;  or  if  you  do,  you  are,  |N-rhaps,  not  sure  that 
early  in  the  morning,  aii-l  did  not  lie  yawning  as  it  is  him  till  you  look  round,  but  I  know  that  it  is 
he  h;ul  lieen  ust-dtodo:  hisles.soiis  w-ereall  learned  he  who  is  conniig  here.  He  is  much  nearr-r  now.” 
in  giKid  time ;  and  whenever  they  were  over,  he  'I'lie  little  girl  thoiiirht  this  very  strange,  for  Eil- 
llew  to  William’s  side,  to  watch  him  if  he  were  ill  ward  was  walking  iijmiu  soft  grass,  and  she  could 
or  asleep;  read  to  him  when  he  w-ished  it,  or  aniusi*  not  hear  his  .steps.  William  went  on  :  ••  God  is 
him  in  .some  other  way  when  he  was  tired  of  a  very  giKsl  ;  he  gives  me  many  things  to  make  me 
IxKik.  Nothing  .seemed  to  give  him  pleasure  that  happy:  w-hen  I  could  see  I  did  not  care  for  flowers  ; 


THE  LEAMNc;  TDWKR  AT  PISA 


could  not  please  William.  and  now  that  1  am  blind,  when  I  get  a  new  flower. 

One  day  a  lady  called  ujion  his  mamma  :  she  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  any  new  toy  I  ever 
sent  for  Edward,  and  said,  “  My  little  Uiy  has  got  got  Ix-fore.” 

a  new  iHiny,  and  he  wants  you  to  come  and  ride  it  ^  )\VF^  AT  PIS  \ 

to-morrow ;  will  you  come  ?  your  mamma  says  '  *  _ _ 

you  may.”  Pisa  is  a  city  of  Italy,  silmited  on  the  river  Arno, 

A  few  months  ago,  b^lward  would  not  have  alMUit  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contains 
minded  di.sapjKiinting  any  body  so  that  he  pleased  about  seventeen  thousand  inhabilanls.  It  was  once 
himself,  but  now,  having  made  a  promise  to  Wil-  a  place  of  great  commercial  celebrity,  and  containeii 
liam,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  go,  and  answered,  ujiwanls  of  one  hundred  thoiisiuid  inhabitants. 
“  Your  little  boy  is  very  kind  to  let  me  ride  his  Among  the  remarkable  objects  in  Pisa,  that  which 
pony,  but  I  told  VV'illiam  I  .should  go  to-morrow  attracts  the  most  attention  from  the  traveller  is  the 
and  get  .some  flowers  for  him,  and  you  know  I  can-  rnm^xinid  or  k-lfry  of  the  Cathedral,  and  detached 
not  break  a  promise.”  from  that  edifice. 

bJdward  was  very  fond  of  riding,  but  saying  this  The  (nmiHimel  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
did  not  give  him  any  jKiin,  for  his  heart  had  grown  high,  and  consi.sts  of  eight  stories,  formed  of  arches 


so  good  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  doing  what 
would  plea.se  William,  than  what  pleased  himst-lf. 


sup|Mirted  by  marble  pillars,  and  divided  by  cor¬ 
nices,  and  of  graceful  projKirtion.s.  Kiit  th.:  most 


“  Well,”  said  the  lady,  “  I  shall  tell  you  what  remarkable  circurnsLaiice  in  rorinertion  with  this 
we  shall  do:  instead  of  a  ride  on  a  priiiy,  we  shall  tower,  is  its  inclination  of  about  fifteen  feet  from  a 
go  in  a  carriig^e  to  a  large  garden,  where  there  are  ix-riieiidiciilar,  whence  it  is  called  the  I^eaniiig 
a  great  many  flowers,  and  William  shall  come  tfxv:  Tower. 

and  the  old  gardener  i.s  very  good,  and  will  allow  The  cauM?  of  this  curiou.s  appearance  is  by  some 
us  to  gather  as  many  flowers  for  him  as  we  like.”  ascrila-d  to  accident.  They  argue  that  the  ground 
“Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!” cried  F^l ward,  his  on  which  Pisa  stands  is  rather  wet  and  swampy 
eyes  dancing  with  joy;  for  he  knew  how  much  ^nd  the  soil  is  sup|K>sed  to  have  sunk  beneath  the 
William  would  like  to  go.  “  May  I  tell  him  ?  may  pri-s.sure  of  the  edifice.  ()i  the  other  haii<L  it  Is 
I  tell  him?”  he  said;  and  away  he  ran,  and  made  contended  that  the  building  has  not  changed  itsaji- 
William  very  happy.  [K-arance  for  six  hundred  years,  and  exhibits  no 

The  next  day  was  very  fine;  the  sun  shone  signs  of  fi.ssure  or  decay,  it  must  have  lieen  origin- 
brightly,  and  they  all  set  out  for  the  garden.  Fid-  ally  built  with  the  inclination,  which  coristituU-s  its 
ward  led  William  through  the  walks,  and  told  him  claims  to  celebrity.  Captain  Ikwl  Hall  examined 
of  all  the  flowers  he  saw;  and  the  gardener  picket]  it  with  great  care  a  few  years  ;»go,  and  expresaed 
a  great  many,  and  gave  them  to  him  ;  he  picked  his  opinion  very  deciiledly,  that  it  had  been  built 
tulips  with  bright  colors  in  them,  and  all  that  he  from  top  to  bottom,  originally  a.s  it  now  stands, 
thought  the  finest,  for  he  was  a  good  old  man,  and  and  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  lliis  opinion, 
was  sorry  for  the  little  boy,  who  would  never  more  seems  sound  and  conclu.sive. 

.see  the  bright  lightof  day ;  but  Edward  knew  better  He  says  that  if  the  tower  had  lieen  built  upright, 
than  he,  what  William  liked,  and  he  picked  pale,  and  then  l>eer»  made  to  incline  over,  he  should  con- 
pretty  primroses,  and  fair,  delicate  leaves,  “  be-  ceive  that  the  line  of  the  wall  on  that  side  toward 
cau.se,”  William  said,  “  they  put  me  more  in  mind  which  the  inclination  was  given,  would  be  more  or 
of  wild  flowers  than  the  others,  and  I  like  wild  less  concave  in  that  direction,  owing  to  the  nodding 
flowers  the  best.”  or  “  swaggering  over”  of  the  top,  by  the  simple  ac- 

A  little  French  girl,  who  w-as  playing  in  the  gar-  tion  of  gravity  acting  on  a  very  tall  mass  of  ma- 
den,  heard  what  he  said,  and  running  to  a  grassy  |  sonry,  which  is  more  or  less  elastic  when  placed  in 
bank,  she  gathered  a  handful  of  pretty  little  blue  |  a  sloping  position.  But  the  cemtrary  is  the  (act,  for 
flower.  ”  I  am  sure,”  she  said,  you  will  like  |  the  line  of  wall  on  the  side  toward  which  tiu:  tower 
this,  when  you  know  its  name ;  sometimes  it  is  |  leans  is  decidedly  more  convex  than  the  opposite. 
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MARY'S  DRKAM. 

1  wiu.  sit  by  you,  my  mother. 

And  tell  you  of  a  dream. 

That  to  your  darling  Mary, 

La»t  night  ho  iwerily  tame. 

I  wa»  Bitting  by  the  rose-bunh. 

And  thinking  of  its  flowers; 

And  how  with  little  Emma, 

I  had  (ilayed  by  it  lor  hours. 

I  wa.s  thinking  of  the  day  she  died. 

And  of  the  rose-bud  fair, 
i  laid  within  her  little  hand. 

And  left  it  withering  there. 

And  then  there  shone  around  me, 

A  pale  and  holy  light ; 

I  wondered  why  1  was  so  glad. 

And  why  it  was  so  bright. 

And  soon  amid  the  brightness, 

1  saw  an  angel-child; 
yhe  gave  me  such  a  look  of  love. 

And  beautifully  smiled. 

And  then  I  knew  'twas  Emma, 

All  clothed  in  robes  of  white; 

Her  words,  they  were  all  music. 

Her  form  seemed  made  of  light. 

She  said  in  tones  of  melody, 

“  Sweet  sister,  do  not  fear ; 

I  come  to  you,  my  Mary, 

To  comfort  and  to  cheer. 

“  To  tell  you  words  of  beauty. 

Of  my  new  and  glorious  home. 

Where  roses  never  fade  or  droop. 

Where  shade  can  never  come. 

“  I  am  ever  round  you,  Mary, 

With  these  celestial  flowers; 

I  lay  them  in  your  path-w'ay, 

I  hang  them  on  your  bowers. 

“  You  cannot  see  their  beauty  now. 

But  they  will  joy  impart. 

And  keep  unkind  and  sinful  thoughts 
Away  from  Mary’s  heart. 

“  The  brightest  in  my  wreath  is  Truth, 

The  sw’eetest  is  called  I^vr, 

The  fairest  is  Humility, 

Fresh  from  the  fields  above 

“  O,  it  is  dear  and  sweet  to  me. 

To  minister  to  you ; 

To  weave  you  fair  immortal  crowns, 

(.tf  bloa^oms  bright  and  true. 

“  To  be  the  winged  messenger 
Of  blessings  from  afar ; 

To  guide  and  aid  you  in  all  good. 

Till  you  an  angel  are. 

••  And  then  to  bear  you  up  to  heaven. 

All  glorious  and  bright. 

And  lead  you  to  the  feet  of  HIM, 

The  fountain  of  all  light.” 

And  saying  this,  she  sweetly  smiled. 

And  faded  from  my  view. 

I  woke,  and  found  it  w’as  a  dream ; 

Yet  O,  it  must  be  true  ! 

My  mother,  I  am  not  alone  ! 

I  know  a  form  of  light, 

A  blessed  guardian  angel 
Is  round  me  day  and  night. 

Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasinjr  emotion 
of  the  mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  consideration 
of  an  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in 
the  fancy. 


STORY  OF  THK  FARMKR  AND  THE 
SOLDIER 

Boys  are  apt  to  form  very  ridiculous  notions  re- 
gardinf^  the  splendor  and  delights  of  a  soldier’s  life, 
which,  instead  of  being  one  of  happiness,  as  they 
imagine,  is,  {lerhaps,  the  most  miserable  in  the 
world.  While  the  youth  of  genius  and  industry  is 
rising  in  the  pursuit  of  his  peaceful  and  honorable 
occu|iations,  how  often  is  his  thoughtless  early  com¬ 
panion,  who  has  embraced  the  career  of  a  soldier’s 
life,  spending  his  liest  years  in  the  listles.sness  of  an 
uiiide.'ied  range  of  duty,  becoming  old  in  doing  no¬ 
thing,  and  only  preparing  for  himself,  mo.'^t  likely, 
a  painful  concIu.sion  to  a  valuele.s.s  e.vistance  ! 

Boys  who  are  not  aware  of  the  sufferings  which 
often  accomjiany  the  soldier's  career,  may  possibly 
profit  by  the  perusal  of  the  following  little  story, 
written  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  an  American  authoress : 

It  was  a  cold  evening  in  winter.  A  lamp  cast  its 
cheerful  ray  from  the  window  of  a  small  farm-house, 
in  one  of  the  villages  of  New  England.  A  fire 
was  burning  brightly  on  the  hearth ,  and  two  bro¬ 
thers  sat  near  it.  Several  .school  books  lay  by  them 
on  the  table,  from  which  they  had  been  studying 
their  lessons  for  the  next  day.  Tlieir  parents  luui 
retired  to  rest,  and  the  boys  were  conversing  ear¬ 
nestly.  The  youngest,  who  was  about  thirtsen, 
said,  “John,  I  mean  to  be  a  soldier.”  “Why  so, 
James.’”  “  I  have  been  reading  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander  of  Macedon,  and  also  a  good  deal  about  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte.  I  think  they  were  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived.  There  is  nothing  in  this  worlu 
like  the  glory  of  the  warrior.” 

“  It  does  not  seem  to  me  glorious,  to  do  so  much 
harm.  To  destroy  multitudes  of  innocent  men, and 
to  make  such  mourning  in  families  and  so  much 
poverty  and  misery  in  the  world,  is  more  cruel  than 
glorious.” 

“  Oh,  but  then,  John,  to  be  so  honoured,and  to 
have  so  many  soldiers  under  your  command,  and 
the  fame  of  such  mighty  victories — what  glory  is 
there  to  be  compared  with  this  .’” 

“James,  our  good  minister  told  us  in  his  sermon 
last  Sunday,  that  the  end  of  life  teas  the  test  of  its 
pood  ness.  Now,  Alexander,  that  you  call  the  great, 
got  intoxicated,  and  died  like  a  m^idman  ;  and  Na¬ 
poleon  was  imprisoned  on  a  desobate  island,  like  a 
chaineil  wild  beast,  for  all  the  world  to  gaze  and 
wonder  at.  It  was  as  necessary  that  he  should  be 
confineil,  as  that  a  ferocious  monster  should  be 
put  in  a  cage.” 

“  John,  your  ideas  are  very  limited.  You  are 
not  callable  of  admiring  heroes.  You  are  just  fit  to 
be  a  farmer.  I  dare  say  that  to  break  a  pair  of  steers 
your  highest  ambition,  and  to  spend  your  days 
in  ploughing  and  reaping  would  lie  glory  enough  for 
you.”  The  voice  of  their  father  was  now  heard 
calling,  “  Boys,  go  to  bed.”  So  ended  their  conver¬ 
sation  for  that  night. 

Fifteen  years  pa.ssed  away,  and  the  same  season 
again  returne  1.  F rom  the  same  window,  a  bright 
lamp  gleamed,  and  on  the  same  hearth  was  a  cheer¬ 
ful  fire  The  building  seemed  unaltered,  but  among 
its  inmates  there  were  changes.  The  parents  who 
had  then  retired  to  rest,  had  now  laid  down  in  the 
deeper  sleep  of  the  grave.  They  were  pious,  and, 
among  the  little  circle  of  their  native  village,  their 
memory’  was  held  in  sweet  remembrance. 

lu  tlie  same  chairs  xvhich  they  used  to  occupy' 
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were  seated  their  eldest  son  and  his  wife.  A  babe 
lay  in  the  cradle,  and  two  other  little  ones  breathed 
sweetly  from  their  trundle-bed,  irv  the  quiet  sleep 
of  childhood. 

A  blast  with  snow  came  against  the  casement. 

“  I  always  think,”  said  John,  “  a  great  deal  about 
my  poor  brother  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  stormy  nights  But  it  is  now  .so  many 
years  since  we  have  heard  from  him,  and  his  way 
of  life  exposed  him  to  so  much  danger,  that  1  feat 
we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  him  dead.”  “what 
a  pity,”  replied  the  wife,  “  that  he  would  be  a  sol- 
dier !  ” 

A  faint  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened,  and  a  man  entered  wearily,  and  leaning  upon 
crutches.  His  clothes  were  thin  and  tattered,  and 
his  countenance  haggard.  They  reached  him  a 
chair,  and  he  sank  into  it.  He  gazed  earnestly  on 
each  of  their  faces,  then  on  the  sleeping  children  ; 
and  then  on  every  article  of  furniture,  as  on  some 
reccollected  friend.  Stretching  out  his  withered 
arms,  he  .said  in  a  tone  scarcely  audible — “Brother — 
brother !  ”  The  .sound  of  that  voice  opened  the 
tender  remembrances  of  many  years.  They  hast¬ 
ened  to  welromc  the  wanderer,  and  to  mingle  their 
tears  with  his. 

“  Brother,  sister,  1  have  come  home  to  you  to  die.” 

I  le  was  too  much  exhausted  to  converse,  and  they 
exerted  themselves  to  prepare  him  fitting  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  to  make  him  comfortable  for  the  night. 

They  .sat  by  his  bed, and  S(X)thed  his  w’orn  heart 
with  kindess,  and  told  him  the  simple  narrative  of 
all  that  had  befallen  them  in  their  quiet  abode. 

“  Among  all  my  troubles,”  said  he,  “  and  I  have 
had  many,  none  has  so  bowed  me  down,  as  my  sin 
in  leaving  home,  without  the  knowledge  of  my  par¬ 
ents,  to  become  a  soldier,  when  I  knew  it  was 
against  their  will,  I  have  felt  the  pain  of  wounds, 
but  there  is  nothing  like  the  sting  of  conscience. 

When  I  have  lain  jierishing  with  hunger,  and 
parching  with  thirst,  a  prisoner  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  the  image  of  my  home,  and  of  my  ingrati¬ 
tude,  would  be  with  me,  when  I  laid  down,  and 
when  I  ro.se  up.  I  would  think  1  saw  my  mother 
bending  tenderly  over  me,  as  she  used  to  do  when 
I  had  only  a  headache ;  and  my  father  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  out  of  which  he  read  to  us  in  the 
evening, before  his  prayer ;  but  when  I  have  stret- 
®hed  out  my  hands  to  say,  ‘  Father,  I  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,’  I  would  awake,  and 
it  was  all  a  dream.  But  there  would  be  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  my  disobedience ;  and  how  bitterly  have  I 
wept  to  think  that  the  child  of  so  many  peaceful 
precepts  had  become  a  man  of  blood  !  ” 

His  brother  hastened  to  as.sure  him  of  the  perfect 
forgiveness  of  his  parents,  and  that  daily  and  night¬ 
ly  he  was  mentioned  in  their  supplications  as  their 
loved,  and  absent,  and  erring  one. 

As  his  strength  permitted,  he  told  them  the  story 
of  his  wanderings  and  his  sufferings.  He  had  been 
in  battles  by  sea  and  by  land.  He  had  heard  the 
deep  ocean  echo  with  the  thunders  of  war,  and  seen 
the  earth  drink  in  the  strange,  red  shower  from 
mangled  and  palpitating  bosoms.  He  had  stooil  in 
the  martial  lists  of  Europe,  and  jeoparded  his  life 
for  a  foreign  power ;  and  he  had  pursued  in  his  own 
land  the  hunted  Indian,  flying  at  midnight  from 
his  flaming  hut.  He  had  gone  with  the  bravest, 
where  dangers  thickened,  and  had  sought  in  every 
place  for  the  glory  of  wax,  but  had  found  only  mis- 
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ery.  “  That  glory’  which  dazzled  me  in  my  days 
of  boyhood,  and  which  I  supjtosed  was  always  the 
reward  of  the  brave,  continually  eluded  me.  It  is 
reservetl  for  the  successful  leatlers  of  armies.  They 
alone  are  the  heroes,  while  live  poor  soldiers,  by 
whose  toil  the  victories  are  won,  endure  the  h;ird- 
ship,  that  others  may  reap  tie  fame.  Yet  how- 
light  is  all  the  b<Misted  glory  w*ich  was  ever  obtain¬ 
ed  by  the  greate.st  coinmande||^ompared  with  the 
gorxl  that  he  forfeits,  and  the  sorrow  that  he  in¬ 
flicts,  in  order  to  obtain  it !  ‘ 

Sometimes  when  we  were  ready  for  a  battle,  and 
ju.st  before  we  rushed  into  it,  I^iave  felt  a  fearful 
shuddering,  an  inexpressible  lu>rror  at  the  thought 
of  butchering  my  fellow-creature^  But  in  the  heat 
of  contest,  such  feelings  van ish'^il,  and  the  madness 
and  desperation  of  a  demon  poso^sei’me.  I  cared 
neither  for  heaven  nor  hell.  ’ 

“You  who  will  dwell  in  the  midstof  the  influences 
of  mercy,  and  shrink  to  give  pain  even  to  an  anim¬ 
al,  can  hardly  imagine  what  hardness  of  heart 
comes  with  the  life  of  a  soldier.  Deeds  of  cruelty 
are  always  before  him,  and  he  heeds  neither  the 
sufferings  of  the  starving  infant,  nor  the  groans  of 
its  dying  mother. 

“  Of  my  own  varieties  of  pain,  1  will  not  sjx'ak. 

Yet  when  I  have  lain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
unable  to  move  from  among  the  feet  of  trampling 
horses,  when  my  wounds  stiffened  in  the  chilly 
night-air,  and  no  man  cared  for  my  soul,  I  have 
thouiht  it  no  more  than  just,  since  my  own  hand 
had  dealt  the  same  violence  to  others,  |)erhap8  in¬ 
flicted  even  keener  anguish  than  that  which  was 
appointed  to  me. 

“  But  the  greate.st  evil  of  a  soldier’s  life  is  not  the 
hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed,  or  the  wounds 
he  may  sustain,  but  the  sin  with  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  and  made  familiar.  Oathes,  imprecations, 
and  contempt  of  everything  sacred,  are  the  elements 
of  his  trade.  In  this  hardened  career,  though  I  exer¬ 
ted  myself  to  appear  bold  and  courageous,  my  heart 
constantly  mi.sgave  me.  (Jod  grant  that  it  may  be 
purified  by  re{)entance,  before  I  am  summoned  to 
the  dread  bar  of  judgment.” 

His  friends  flattered  them.selves,  that  by  medical 
skill  and  nursing,  he  might  eventually  be  restored 
to  health.  But  he  said,  “It  can  never  be.  My 
vital  energies  are  wasted.” 

“Brother,”  he  would  say,  “  you  have  been  a  man 
of  peace.  In  the  quiet  occupations  of  husbanery, 
you  have  served  God,  and  loved  your  neighbour. 
You  have  l)een  merciful  to  the  animal  creation. 
You  have  taken  the  fleece,  and  saved  the  sheep 
alive.  Bull  I  have  wantonly  defaced  the  image  of 
Go  l,  and  stopped  that  breath  which  I  never  can 
restore.  You  have  taken  the  honey,  and  preserved 
thq  laboring  bee.  But  I  have  destroyed  man  and 
his  liabiLation,  burned  the  hive  and  spilled  the  hon¬ 
ey  on  the  ground.  You  cannot  imagine  how  bitt- 
terls  now  my  sorrow  for  the  jierformance  of  such 
abominations.” 

He  declined  rapidly.  Death  came  on  with  hasty 
strides.  Laying  his  cold  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  eldest  little  boy,  who  had  been  much  around  his 
bed  in  his  sickness,  he  said,  “  Dear  John,  never  be 
a  soldier.  Sister,  brother,  you  have  been  as  angels 
of  mercy  to  me.  The  blessing  of  the  God  of  peace 
abide  with  you,  and  upon  your  house.” 

So  saying,  he  expired.  Such  was  the  concluding 


scene  in  the  life  of  a  Iwing  who  had  fondly  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  soldier’s  career  nothing  but  splendour 
and  unfailing  glory. 

BATTLK  WITH  WILD  KLKrH.\NTS. 

Mr.  iltoL’GHSKixiK,  :iu  Hnglish  officer  in  India, 
gives  the  following  interesting  iiccount  of  a  battle 
with  wild  elephants : 

On  the  ‘24th  of  September,  at  midnight,  I  received 
information  that  two  elephants  of  very  uncommon 
size  had  made  their  ap()i‘arance,  within  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  cantonments,  and  close  to  a  vil¬ 
lage,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  the  gr»‘atest 
alarm.  I  lost  no  time  in  despatching  to  the  place 
all  the  public  and  private  elephants  at  the  station, 
in  pursuit  of  them,  and  at  day-break,  on  the  2.5th, 
was  informed  that  their  very  superior  size,  and  ap¬ 
parent  tiercene.ss,  had  rendered  all  attempts  for  their 
seizure  unavailing,  and  that  the  most  experienced 
driver  I  had  was  dangerously  hurt ;  the  elephant 
on  which  he  rcxle  having  been  .struck  to  the  ground 
by  one  of  the  wild  ones,  which,  with  its  comiKin- 
ion,  had  afterward  retreated  to  a  large  sugar  cane 
adjourning  the  village - . 

I  immediately  ordered  the  guns  to  this  place,  but 
being  desirous  in  the  first  instance  to  try  every 
means  of  catching  the  elephants,  I  assembled  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Bajah  Hungnath  Sing,  and  cau.sed  tw’o  deep 
pits  to  be  prejared  at  the  edge  of  the  sugar  cane,  in 
which  our  elephants  and  jieople  with  the  utmenst 
dexterity,  contrived  to  retain  the  elephants  during 
the  day.  When  the  pits  were  rejKirted  ready,  we 
repaired  to  the  sjiot,  and  they  were  with  the  great¬ 
est  dexterity  driven  into  them  ;  but  unfortunately 
one  of  the  two  did  not  prove  sutficieutly  deep,  and 
the  elephant  which  csca|>ed  from  it,  in  the  presence 
of  many  witnes8.?s,  assisted  its  companion  out  of 
the  other  pit  with  its  trunk. 

Both  were,  however,  with  much  exertion,  brought 
back  into  the  .sugar  cane,  and,  as  no  {articular 
sym{)toms  of  vice  or  fierceness  hail  ap{)eared  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  was  yet  anxious  to  make  an¬ 
other  trial  to  catch  them. 

The  bildars,  therefore,  were  set  to  work  to  dee{)en 
the  hole,  and  prepare  new  pits  against  day-break, 
when  I  pro(M)sed  to  make  the  final  attempt. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  yesterday, 
however,  they  burst  through  all  my  guards,  and 
making  for  a  village  about  three  miles  distant,  en¬ 
tered  it  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  horsemen, 
who  gallo{)ed  in  front  of  them,  hail  not  time  to  ap- 
|)ri.se  every  inhabitant  of  his  danger,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  one  {loor  man  was  torn  limb  from  limb,  a 
child  trodden  to  death,  and  two  other  {lersons  (fe¬ 
males)  wounded. 

Their  destruction  now  became  absolutely  neces- 
ary,  and  as  they  showed  no  inclination  to  quit  the 
large  village  in  which  the  mischief  hail  been  done, 
we  gained  time  to  bring  up  the  four-pounders,  from 
which  they  soon  received  several  round-shot,  and 
abundance  of  gra|)e,  each.  The  largest  of  the  tw’o 
w’as  even  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  round-shot  in 
the  head,  but  after  remaining  there  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ap()arently  lifeles.s,  he  got  up  again,  as  vigor¬ 
ous  as  ever,  and  the  desperation  of  both  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  exceeds  all  description.  They  made  repeated 
charges  at  the  guns,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
uncommon  steadiness  and  bravery  of  the  artillery 
men,  who  more  than  once  turned  them  off,  by  shots 


in  the  heail  and  bixly,  when  within  a  very  few 
{•aces  of  them,  many  dreiultul  c.'isualties  must  ha\e 
act  urred. 

\Ve  were  now  cbligetl  to  desist  for  want  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  liefoa*  a  fresh  su{iply  could  bt*  ob¬ 
tained  the  elephants  quitted  the  village,  and  though 
streaming  with  blooil  from  a  hundn'd  wounds,  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  a  ra|)idity  of  which  I  hiul  no  idea,  toward 
Hazari'cbagh.  They  were  at  length  brought  up  by 
the  horsemen  luid  our  elephants,  when  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  a  crowded  bazarr,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  after  many  renew.als  of  the  most  formidable 
and  fenK'ious  attacks  u|K)n  the  guns,  gave  u|»  the 
contest  with  their  lives.  Nineteen  four-|K)und  shots 
have  aln'.ady  been  t.aken  out  of  their  boilies,  and  I 
imagin  that  eight  or  ten  more  will  yet  be  found. 

I  have  lieen  thus  jiaiticular,  both  liecause  I  think 
the  transaction  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  well 
.’VS  from  a  ho|H;  that  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
propriety  of  a{ndication  to  the  government  for  a 
com{)ensation  for  the  damage  .sufifered  by  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  villages  of - .md  Ooria,  for  the  de¬ 

struction  of  several  huts,  ,and  much  cultivation.  I 
have  taken  the  ncces.sary  ste{)s  to  a.seertain  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  injury  they  have  sustained,  and  shall 
have  the  {ileasure  of  communicating  to  you  the  re- 
sult.  _ 

CHILDKKN  IN  HKAYEN. 

“.My  Lord  hiitli  n«Fcl  of  ihete  flowerrU  gaj,” 

The  Reaper  laid,  and  amlleii  ; 

“  Dear  tokeoi  of  the  earth  are  they. 

Where  he  waa  once  a  child." 

1\  the  broad  fields  of  heaven. 

Amid  undying  flowers. 

Dwelling  by  Life’s  clear  river. 

In  (he  [minortiil  bowers; 

Myriads  of  beauteous  spirits. 

Fair  children  of  the  earth. 

Linked  in  bright  bands  celestial, 
t^ing  of  their  human  birth. 

They  sing  of  earth  and  heaven; 

Divinest  voices  rise 
In  thanks  and  praises  unto  Him, 

Who  called  them  to  the  skies. 

The  golden-haired,  the  blue-eyed. 

That  lighted  up  our  life. 

And  folded  were  within  our  hearts 
From  all  the  world’s  rude  strife.  - 
The  ble.ssings  of  our  bosoms. 

The  stars  upon  our  sky. 

The  flowers  springing  in  oiir  path. 

Too  beautiful  to  die; 

They  all  are  there  in  heaven. 

Safe,  safe,  and  sweetly  blessed  ; 

No  cloud  of  sin  can  shadow 
Their  bright  and  holy  rest. 

The  Yatican,  a  magnificent  {lalace,  in  Rome,  is 
said  to  consist  of  seven  thousand  r(x>ms.  It  is  ad¬ 
vantageously  situated  on  an  eminence,  one  of  the 
seven  hills  on  which  ancient  Rome  waa  built. 
The  parts  the  most  admired  are  the  grand  staircase, 
the  (tope’s  apartments;  and,  above  all,  the  Vatican 
library,  so  beautiful  a  fabric,  that  it  is  said  it  will 
admit  of  no  improvement,  and  also  the  richest  in 
the  world,  both  in  printc‘d  books  and  manuscripts. 

.Soda-water  is  made  hy  combining  eight  times  its 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  formed  in  the  process 
from  chalk  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to  which 
added  some'  carbonate  of  soda. 


SKKMONS  FOR  MV  CHILDREN. 

N  atnbt  r  One.  ^ 

OOU  HKES  A?fD  KNOWM  VOU. 

IHt  LOHO'l  THR(I<<|[  II  IN  III.4II.N  i  MIll.TriNCHOLDiillIF.ri:- 
LIDITMr,  THE  CMILUIIFN  OF  Mr.N. 

These  words  ar<*  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  | 
eleventh  Psalm,  'fhey  mean  that  tiod  is  over  all  ' 
thiai^s  in  his  greatness  and  majesty,  and  that  from  | 
the  height  of  his  exalteil  |K)wer,or  throne,  he  is  not 
only  able  to  see  all  men,  hut  to  .see  into  their  hearts, 
and  examine  their  thoughts,  and  try  them,  whether 
they  are  gfioj  or  evil.  The  wonderful  knowledge 
of  (io  i,  liy  wliich  he  Isdioldsall  that  we  do,  and  all 
that  we  lliink,  is  a  subject  which  chddren  ought  to 
consider,  and  which  I  will  a.sk  them  to  consider 
now. 

\’ou  have  lieen  told,  that  you  .should  rememlier 
your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  and  in  j 
what  manner  you  should  rememlK*r  him  ;  that  you 
must  think  of  him,  and  try  to  pleas(>  him,  and  that 
you  could  only  jdease  him  by  Inung  g(K>d.  You  are 
taught  what  it  is  to  b«  gixid.  And  now  I  wish  to 
irnjire.ss  upon  your  minds  the  im|»ortant  truth,  that 
(h>l  certainly  knows  whether  you  an>  good  or  not. 
Every  thing  which  you  do  to  please  (ro.l,  will  Ik* 
noticed  by  him,  if  it  is  ever  s<i  little  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
noticed  by  any  one  else,  still  it  is  noticed  by  your 
Creator;  for  he  see.s  all  that  you  do,  and  hears  all 
that  you  siy,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  that  you 
think,  lie  who  made  you,  never  looses  sight  of 
you  ;  and  a.s  he  made  your  mind  as  well  as  your 
your  bihly,  he  secs  what  your  mind  is  doing,  as  well 
as  what  your  Iwnly  is  tioing. 

It  may  seem  surprising  to  you,  that  (lod  should 
1k‘  able  to  si*e  all  the  jx'ople,  the  many  millions  of 
]>eople,  who  live  on  the  earth,  and  know  all  that 
they  arc  doing,  and  all  their  most  secret  feelings  and 
thoughts  besides.  Rut  you  must  remember  that  he 
made  all  these  jH*ople,  )«id  g;ive  them  the  power  to 
think,  and  that  he  made  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  and  those  wor'ds  witluMit  numiK'r  which  we 
call  the  heavenly  liodies;  and  then  you  will  jicu- 
ceive  that  it  must  l»e  very  easy  for  the  lic'ing  who 
did  ail  this,  to  see  all  his  human  creatures,  and  Ik* 
acquainted  with  all  their  thoughts.  You  will  not 
Ik*  able  to  comprehend  how  he  knows  all  men’s 
thought.s,  but  you  will  la*  siitislied  that  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  know  them,  lacau.se  he  formed 
their  minds,  and  caused  them  to  br'gin  to  think  ;  so 
that  he  must  know  more  alxiut  men’s  minds  than 
they  do  themselves.  'I’he  knowledge  of  this  truth, 
should  make  you  careful  that  your  thoughts  should 
Ik*  correct  as  well  as  your  lu’tions,  and  that  you 
should  really  be  grxxl,  as  well  as  .stain  to  Ik*  giKnl. 
If  you  wish  to  do  a  bad  thing,  and  cannot  do  it,  or 
are  afraid  to  do  it,  still  (iod  knows  your  wish,  even 
though  you  said  nothing,  and  did  nothing,  and  he 
is  dispicast‘d  with  you  for  that  evil  wish.  And  so  if 
you 'wish  to  ilo  a  good  thing,  and  are  not  able  to  do 
it,  he  knows  that  you  luul  a  gcKKl  wish  in  your  heart, 
and  loves  yt>u  for  that  gocxl  wish.  Therefore,  if 
you  desire  to  please  (Jod,  you  must  endeavor  to 
have  g(x>J  thoughts  m  your  minds,  and  good  pur¬ 
poses  in  your  hearLs;  for  he  will  surely  know 
whether  they  are  there  or  not. 

You  mu.st  consider  also,  that  (iod  sees  you  and 
your  thoughts  at  all  limes,  in  the  night  as  well  as 
in  the  day.  You  cannot  see  w'ithout  light,  but  (iotl 
can,  because  he  is  aa  all-sufficient  light  to  himself. 


He  who  made  the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  gave  them 
all  their  light,  can  surely  see  without  those  beams 
which  they  hax’e  only  borrowed  from  him.  He 
commanded  the  sun  to  shine  for  our  use,  but  not  for 
his  own.  The  Maker  of  the  sun  is  brighter  than 
the  sun;  and  the  darkness  is  no  darkness  io  him. 

The  truth,  that  CihI  is  everywhere  present,  and 
that  he  ahvays  sees  us,  is  e.xpres.sed  so  finely  by 
king  David,  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth 
P.salm,  that  I  will  read  parts  of  it  to  you,  and  have 
no  doubt,  that,  after  what  I  have  .said,  you  will 
sufficiently  understand  them,  without  further  ex¬ 
planation.  “  O  I.ord,”  he  say.s,  “  thou  hast  searched 
me,  and  know’n  me.  Thou  knowest  my  downsit¬ 
ting  and  mine  uprising;  thou  understandest  iii) 
thoughts  afar  ofT.”  And  again  he  «iys,  “  Whithei 
shall  1  go  from  thy  spirit or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence  f  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven, 
thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  fK?d  in  the  place  of 
the  de;ul,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me, 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.”  Now  listen 
again  to  what  he  says  of  God’s  seeing  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  “  If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover 
me — even  the  night  shall  be  light  almut  me.  Yea. 
the  d.arkness  hideth  not  from  thee;  but  the  night 
shineth  as  the  day;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are 
lM)th  alike  to  thee.” 

These  words  which  I  h.ave  rejieated  to  you,  have 
been  often  turned  into  English  jioetry,  and  the 
meaning  of  them  is  .so  grand,  that  it  always  makes 
the  |KK*try  gtxxl.  Perhaps  some  of  you  remember 
this  xerse : 

“  Or  should  I  try  to  shun  thy  sight 
Beneath  the  sable  wings  of  night. 

One  glance  from  thee,  one  piercing  ray. 

Would  kindle  darkness  into  day.” 

Children  !  when  you  grow  o’der,  many  of  you 
will  probably  reatl  various  works  both  in  poetry 
and  prose ;  and  you  will  meet  with  pa.ssages  in 
them  which  you  will  call  very  iKietical,  very  sub¬ 
lime,  very  true ;  and  so  they  may  lie ;  but  you  will 
never  meet  with  a  pa.ssage  in  all  your  reading, 
more  poetical,  more  sublime,  or  more  true,  than  the 
{Kirtions  of  the  psalm  of  David  which  1  have  just 
recited  to  you. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  Gotl  sees  you  always,  and 
knows  whether  you  are  gootl  or  not.  And  just  so 
certainly  as  he  sees  that  you  are  good,  that  you 
remember  him,  and  try  to  please  him,  will  he  love, 
you,  and  make  yon  happy.  Gcxl  has  promised  to 
love  those  who  keep  his  commandments.  I  could 
show  you  many  such  promises  in  the  Bible.  And 
you  |H*rceive  that  it  mu.st  lie  so.  When  your  jki- 
rents  m.ake  a  rule  or  law  for  your  liehavior,  you 
know’  them  to  Ik*  desirous  that  you  should  keep  it, 
and  you  know’  that  they  w’ill  love  you  if  you  do 
keep  it.  They  w’ould  not  make  a  law  for  you,  if 
they  did  not  wish  you  to  observe  it.  (Jod  w’ould 
not  make  a  law’,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  have  it  ob- 
serx’ed.  If  you  do  as  he  wishes,  and  observe  his 
;  law’s,  he  w’ill  love  you,  and  make  you  happy.  You 
I  W’ill  feel  that  he  loves  you,  just  as  you  feel  that 
,  your  parents  love  you  when  you  obey  them.  Are 
you  not  happy  when  you  feel  that  your  parents  love 
you  ?  Just  so  will  you  be  happy  when  you  feel 
that  CJtxl  loves  you.  (Jod  is  your  heavenly  Parent. 
He  will  lead  you,  and  protect  you,  and  will  never 
sufiTer  any  real  harm  to  come  to  those  whom  he 


loves.  He  w’ill  give  you  sweet  sleep  when  5  ou  are 
weary.  He  will  give  you  health  of  body  and  health 
of  mind.  He  will  make  other  people  love  you  and 
do  you  good.  Such  things  are  what  are  called 
temporal  blessings ;  and  (Jod  generally  gives  them 
to  those  whom  he  loves.  But  if  he  should  not  give 
you  these,  you  w’ill  learn,  that  if  he  Icves  you,  you 
can  lie  happy  without  them.  If  you  ehould  be  ill 
and  unable  to  sleep,  you  can  think  on  his  love,  and 
that  will  soothe  you.  If  you  should  be  in  grief,  the 
thought  of  his  love  w’ill  calm  you.  If  you  should 
be  |)oor,  you  will  feel  that  his  love  is  riches  enough, 
and  if  other  people  neglect  you,  you  will  Ik?  com¬ 
forted  by  thinking  that  (hhI  is  near  you,  and  will 
never  forget  nor  for.sake  you.  In  short,  you  will 
find  more  and  more,  as  you  grow’  older,  that  if  you 
continue  to  remember  and  obey  your  Creator,  though 
you  will  probably  have  abundance  of  temiKiral  bles¬ 
sings  from  him,  his  love  alone  w’ill  be  your  greatest 
happiness;  and  that  if  your  tem|)oral  blessings  are 
taken  aw’ay,  you  will  still  be  happy,  because  the 
love  of  God  will  be  left  you.  You  will  learn  not 
to  depend,  for  all  your  happiness,  on  things  w’hich 
may  go  away,  and  leave  you  miserable ;  but  you 
will  depend  on  God,  who  cannot  go  away  from  you, 
and  you  will  Ik*  happy  in  his  love,  w’hich  cannot 
Ik?  taken  away  from  you. 

Should  you  ask  the  question.  What  shall  I  do  for 
Goil,  who  is  so  go(xl  to  me;  w’ho  gives  me  friends 
to  take  care  of  me,  and  so  many  excellent  and  beau¬ 
tiful  things  to  see  and  enjoy,  and  w’ho  gives  me  his 
love,  W’hich  is  letter  than  all  ?  Can  I  not  do  s<ime- 
thingforhim?  No;  you  can  do  nothing  for  him 
in  the  way  of  helping  him  ;  because  he  is  all  pow¬ 
erful,  and  can  do  every  thing,  and  is  all  w’ise,  and 
knows  how  to  do  all  things  right.  He  does  not 
need  your  aid  in  any  of  his  grand  operations  in  the 
universe.  You  can  only  love  him,  obey  him,  and 
be  thankful  to  him.  But  by  doing  this,  you  can,  in 
a  certain  sense,  do  something  for  God.  By  being 
good  yourselves,  you  are  permitted  to  do  something 
for  God.  Yes,  even  a  little  child,  can  in  this  w’ay 
of  considering  the  subject,  do  something  for  Goil, 
becau.se  he  does  w’hat  God  w'ishes  him  to  do. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  you,  after  thinking 
how  kind  his  earthly  father  had  ahvays  been  to  him, 
should  feel  full  of  gratitude,  and  run  and  say  to  him. 
Father,  you  are  very  kind  to  me,  you  are  always 
doing  me  gotxl — what  can  1  do  for  you  ?  can  I  not 
help  you  in  your  business  or  your  profession  ?  1 1  is 

I  father  would  probably  say  to  him.  No,  my  child, 
you  cannot  help  me  in  that  w’ay.  You  are  loo 
young  and  too  weak  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
me  in  the  business  I  pursue  ;  but  in  another  way 
you  can  do  something  for  me,  and  something  w’hich 
1  shall  rejoice  to  have  you  do.  You  can  obey  me 
you  can  mind  what  I  say  to  you ;  you  can  love 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  be  kind  to  them,  and 
help  them,  so  that  I  may  have  a  jK*aceJul,  hajipy 
family  around  me,  and  that  w’ill  be  doing  something 
for  me,  a  great  deal  for  me. 

In  a  way  similar  to  this,  you  can  do  something 
for  your  Maker.  One  of  the  methods  w’hich  GchI 
has  chosen  in  making  his  human  children  happy,  is 
by  so  placing  them  together  in  the  world,  that  they 
may  make  each  other  happy.  And  when  they  make 
each  other  happy,  by  doing  real  and  la.sting  good 
to  each  other,  they  are  doing  something  for  Gtxl. 
If  you  are  kind,  and  benevolent,  and  gentle,  and 
accommodating  to  those  who  are  around  you,  no 
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matter  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  of  this  country  j 
or  that  country,  you  are  doing  something  lor  God,  | 
for  they  are  all  his  children,  and  he  desires  to  see 
them  all  dwelling  peacefully  and  happily  together,  j 

Yes,  my  children,  though  God  is  st)  powerful, ' 
that  he  does  whatever  pleases  him  in  heaven  and  ( 
on  earth,  and  keeps  all  the  stars  in  their  stations, ! 
and  guides  all  the  planets  in  their  mighty  courses,  i 
and  sends  the  lightnings,  and  rules  over  the  minds  [ 
of  men  and  angids,  yet  you,  by  your  virtues,  by  j 
your  simple  oliedience,  can  do  stimething  for  him.  ' 
Think  of  this;  and  the  thought  will  encourage  and  j 
strengthen  you  in  all  goodness,  and  keep  you  Irom 
disobedience  and  sin. 

Remember,  1  say  again,  that  even  you  can  do 
something  for  the  mighty  Creator.  ^  ou  can  bring 
him  the  offerings  of  your  love  and  your  duly.  And 
if  you  bring  them  humbly,  he  will  graciously  ac¬ 
cept  them,  and  count  them  as  of  more  value  than 
the  sacrifices  on  a  thousand  altars 

THK  GRKAT  PI^AGuITaM)  FIRb]  IN 
LONDON  IN  Ififio. 

Therk  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  terrific  than 
a  fearful  jiestilence.  To  see  men  dying  daily  and 
hourly,  struck  down  by  an  unseen  power,  while 
the  breeze  seems  as  gentle  and  as  healthful,  the 
sky  as  bright  and  clear,  and  the  earth  as  teeming 
and  fruitful  as  ever,  marks  most  emphatically  the 
hand  of  Omnijiotence.  The  following  historical  ^ 
sketch  of  the  (Jreat  Plague  and  Fire  in  liondon  in  ' 
Uifi.")  is  taken  from  the  bxlectic  Review  : 

In  the  month  of  June  the  heat  liecame  excessive,  j 
and  the  deaths  rejmrted  as  from  the  plague  were  ' 
two  hundred  and  seventy  for  the  week.  In  the  | 
middle  of  July  it  began  to  make  alarming  prrgr ‘s.s  ' 
among  the  suburban  parishes  northward.  \V:th  j 
the  approach  of  Sejitember  the  eastern  ones  shared  j 
the  same  fate,  so  that  the  dark  cloud  having  thus 
moved  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city, 
begjin  to  shed  its  disa.strous  influence  over  the  trtm- 
bling  myriads  who  still  clung  to  it  as  their  home. 
From  June  to  September,  the  weekly  report  of 
deaths  continued  to  increase  in  various  degrees, 
until  they  rose  to  eight  thousand  two  hundreil  and 
ninety-seven.  But  the  terror  and  confusion  of  that 
time  were  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  com¬ 
plete  returns  should  be  made ;  and  we  safely  believe 
that  the  scene  of  horror  was  much  greater  than  even 
the  largest  of  these  numbers  would  indicate  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  authority  we  possess,  the  weekly 
mortality  during  the  early  jiart  of  September  was 
not  less  than  twelve  thou.sand,  a  third  part  of  which 
amount  were  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  course 
of  one  fearful  night !  The  bills  for  the  year  report 
ihe  total  at  sixty-eight  thousimd  five  hundred  and 
ninety-six ;  which  fails  probably  by  one  third,  to 
exh  bit  the  real  extent  of  the  calamity.  Many  died 
‘of  fright;  in  the  case  of  others,  lunacy,  brought  on 
by  the  same  cause,  preceded  dissolution.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  varied  considerably  in  dif¬ 
ferent  con.stitutions.  In  some  cases  there  was  no 
apjieanuice  of  swelling,  and  the  infected  person 
flatterel  himself  that  his  more  jiartial  and  moderate 
symptoms  were  only  those  of  moderat  indisposition ; 
until  the  chest  was  found  to  exhibit  a  number  ol 
purple  spots,  which  warned  the  victim  and  his 
friends  that  life  would  be  extinct  in  a  few  hours  at 
the  utmost.  These  spots  were  called  the  “  tokens,” 
and  were  present  before  the  imagination  of  the  peo¬ 


ple  as  the  messengers  of  death.  The  jierson  in 
whom  the  di-sease  took  this  shape,  died  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  suffering  ;  but  when  the  carbuncles 
appeared,  the  internal  functions  retained  much  of 
their  strength,  and  a  high  state  of  fever  commonly 
ensued.  Many,  in  their  paro\i.>ims,  hroke  away 
from  the  lieds  in  which  they  were  fastened,  ami 
raved  ujion  pa'^sengers  in  the  streets,  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  their  apartments.  Smie  laid  violent  hands 
uj)on  themselves,  while  others  gave  utterance  to 
their  misery  in  loud  and  bitter  lamentations,  or 
forcing  their  way  abroad,  fled  with  little  or  nothing 
to  cover  them,  from  street  to  street,  shouting  forth 
!  the  most  phrensied  language.  Some  of  these  un¬ 
happy  creatures  threw  themselves  into  the  Thames; 
others  sank  with  .sudden  exhaustion  and  expired; 
j  even  the  officers,  so  great  w;is  the  fear  of  infection, 
commonly  forbearing  to  put  any  restraint  u|)on 
them.  Of  those  who  were  visited  with  di.st*ase  in 
this  form,  few  died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours; 
some  lived  through  twenty  days,  but  the  average 
limit  was  five  or  six  days.  In  July  and  August, 
the  majority  of  the  infected  jierished;  in  September 
I  and  October  the  recoveries  are  believed  to  lie  in 
projiortion  of  three  to  five, 
j  The  means  employed  to  counteract  this  awful 
j  calamity  sometimes  aggravated  its  violence.  'I’hus, 
on  one  (H  casion  the  Lonl  Mayor  orderetl  sea-ciKd 
fires  to  lie  kindled  in  the  streets,  :imidst  which  the 
jiestilence  stalked  with  increa'^*d  desolation,  until 
enormous  fall.sof  rain  hapjtened  to  extinguish  them. 
Comets  and  unusual  meteors  diffused  horror  and  dis¬ 
may  all  around;  whilst  .soothsayers,  astrrdogers, 
quacks,  and  other  imjKistcrs  reaped  a  detestable  har¬ 
vest  from  the  fears  of  their  fellow-creatures.  l,on- 
don  emtied  it.self  of  all  who  hal  the  means  of  re-  | 
moval.  Not  less  than  ton  thou.sand  hou.ses  were 
deserted  in  the  city  and  its  adjacent  parishes,  so 
that  gra.ss  grew  in  the  most  frequented  thorough¬ 
fares  ;  all  abodes  rejiorted  by  the  local  authorities 
as  containing  infected  jiersons  were  immediately 
shut  up ;  whilst  on  the  dixir  a  large  red  cross  was 
painted,  with  the  words  written  over  it,  ‘  the  Ixird 
have  mercy  ujion  us.’  Watchmen  with  hallierds 
in  their  hands,  prevented  all  egress  or  ingress ; 
trade  was  wholly  susi)ended,and  two  genenil  jiest 
houses  were  opened.  The  following  is  a  graphic 
picture  to  be  read  almost  with  tears  ; 

“  When  those  who  ventured  abroad  met,  they 
might  be  seen  keeping  at  the  most  cautious  distance 
from  each  other;  and  the  man  who  j)as.sed  a  hou.se 
with  the  fatal  mark  ujion  it,  commonly  glanced 
indirectly  at  it,  and  muflling  his  cloak  alxiut  him, 
made  his  way  with  a  hurried  and  timid  step  along 
the  forsaken  footpath  on  the  opposite  side.  Men 
feared  even  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  lest  they  should 
inhale  the  sickness  from  them,  and  called  for  anti¬ 
dotes,  rue,  myrrh,  and  zeodary.  As  the  deaths  rnulti- 
tiplied,  all  the  usual  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  departed,  such  as  tolling  the  parish  knell,  wear¬ 
ing  mourning,  and  funeral  processions,  suddenly 
ceased.  Men  were  employed  to  go  through  the 
infected  districts,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  collect  and 
inter  the  boilies  of  those  who  expired  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  The  distant  tinkling  of  a  bell,  and  the 
glare  of  torches,  announced  the  approach  of  the 
dead-cart ;  and  as  it  came  near  the  houses  with  the 
cniss  upon  them,  the  men  attending  it  uttered  alter¬ 
nately  the  well  known  cry,. “  Bring  out  your  dead !” 
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To  this  call,  the  rejxvse  of  the  inmates  was  often  a 
wail  of  sorrows  a*  they  brought  their  dead  to  the 
d(x>r,  sometimes  barely  covereil,  but  commonly 
wrapped  up  like  mummies,  in  the  b»“d  linen  on 
which  they  breathed  their  la.st.  The  binhes  thus 
obtained  were  lotlged  one  ujHin  another  in  the  vehi¬ 
cle,  and,  being  conveyed  to  the  e.lge  of  a  bruid 
deep  pit  prepared  to  receive  them,  the  bivinl  at  the 
end  of  the  cart  was  removed,  and  they  were  marie 
to  fall  ;is  they  might  into  their  pliures.  This  done, 
the  workmen  covered  them  immediately  with  a 
layer  of  earth,  uj)on  which  others  in  their  turn  were 
thrown  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  dreiuled  recep¬ 
tacle  U'caine  full  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 

“  The  mental  sufl'erings  of  |*ersons  whose  inmg- 
nations  followed  the  objects  of  their  affections  to 
such  a  scene,  must  have  U'en  great.  It  is  well 
known  that  grief  and  excitement  not  unfrequently 
obtained  a  visible  imcstery  over  the  understanding. 
The  unwonted  coursi*  of  things  alxuit  them  filled 
the  minds  of  many  with  ideas  of  the  suiiernntural. 
They  saw  spirits  walking  the  earth,  and  could  trace 
out  fearful  sights  in  the  heavens  ;  and  there  were 
those  who  believed  themselves  commissioned  to 
announce  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  One  man 
tiNik  u{Mm  him  the  mis.sion  of  Jonah.  Another 
naked,  except  a  slight  covering  aroun.l  his  waist, 
and  sometimes  with  a  ves.si‘1  of  burning  cckU.s  raist'd 
aliove  his  head,  without  ap()(‘aring  to  tire  or  rest, 
exclaiming,  “  Oh  !  the  great,  the  dreadful  (uhI  !” 
But  the  causi*  which  served  to  push  religion  to  the 
extreme  of  huiatici.sm  in  .some  seemed  to  exjiel  all 
sense  of  it  from  others.  In  the  language  of  the;-c, 
life  was  short ;  its  prolahie  end  to-morrow  ;  the  fu¬ 
ture  was  a  dream,  and  the  fixil  only  could  suffer  the 
fleeting  moments  that  might  remain  to  pass  in  wail¬ 
ing  rather  than  in  pleasure.  Thus  the  darkest  hour 
of  cahunity  became  markeil  by  the  utmost  licence 
of  crime.  Oaths  and  imprecations  in  one  quarter 
mingled  with  the  adorations  and  prayers  which 
ascendeil  from  another ;  the  song  of  the  drunkard 
blending  with  the  hymn  of  the  devout ;  one  class 
eagerly  bent  on  riot  and  sensuality,  converting  the 
tavern  and  brothel  into  a  sjiecies  of  pandemonium, 
whilst  another,  and  happily  a  much  larger  one, 
manifested  a  new  solicitude  to  difl'u.se  the  benefits 
of  piety  and  charity,  which  the  horrors  around  them 
hail  done  much  to  purify  and  exalt. 

“  VV'ithin  a  few  months  afterwards  came  another 
vital  of  wrath,  in  the  form  of  fire,  ujxmour  then  as 
now  most  guilty  metropolis.  It  broke  out  on  the 
second  of  September  after  an  unusually  hot 
and  sultry  Augu.st,  on  the  premi.ses  of  a  baker  in 
Puddiiig-I.ane,  near  London  Bridge.  The  habita¬ 
tions  about  it  were,  unhappilly  built  of  wood,  much 
crowded  together,  with  the  roofs  and  jKirtitions  of 
many  of  them  covered  with  pitch  as  a  protection 
against  bad  w’eather,and  being  in  the  centre  of  enor¬ 
mous  stores  in  which  tar,  hemp,  and  other  naval 
materials,  oils,  wines,  c<ki1s,  rosin,  and  foreign  spir¬ 
its  were  de(K>sited.  Sir  Thomas  Bbidworth,  haring 
to  act  as  chief  magistrate,  proved  quite  unequal  to 
his  functions.  The  sailors  urged  an  explosion  of 
those  storehouses  through  gunpowder,  w'hich  lay 
in  the  path  of  the  conflag.'alion  ;  a  step  which  hal 
it  been  taken  in  time,  might  have  prevented  much 
mischief — IJttle  or  nothing  effectual  wa*  done,  and 
the  fiery  deluge  spread.  Street  after  street  became 
pyramids  of  flames,  and  then  heaps  of  smouldering 
r  ums.  By  night  the  whole  slope  of  the  city  towards 
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the  rivet  from  the  Three  ('ranes  in  the  Vintry  to 
more  than  a  mile  westward,  was  an  arch  ol  fire  ; 
steeples,  churches,  public  edifices,  sinking  one  after 
another  out  of  sij^ht,  amid  clouds  of  smoke,  the 
glare  of  flames,  and  an  incredible  noise  produced  by 
the  violence  |of  the  wind,  the  rush  of  the  conflagni- 
tion,  and  the  frequent  crash  of  roofs,  as  they  tum¬ 
bled  successively  towards  the  ground.  The  ele¬ 
ment  which  thus  raged  on  earth  seemed  also  to 
have  taken  possesion  of  the  heavens,  which  glow¬ 
ed  with  a  changeful  luid  terrific  brightness,  so  that 
the  lurid  effect  was  observed  at  the  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles.  Kvelyn,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
exclaimed,  ‘  fJod  grant  that  I  may  never  liehold  the 
like.  I  saw  ten  thousand  lalKides  in  one  flame  ;  the 
noise,  and  crackling,  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
blaze;  the  shrieking  of  wmmen  and  children  ;  the 
hurry  of  pimple;  the  fall  of  towers  and  churches; 
it  was  like  a  hideous  storm ;  and  the  air  all  about 
so  hot  and  inflamed,  that  at  last  one  was  not  able 
to  approach  it,  so  that  all  seemed  forcetl  to  stand 
still  and  to  let  the  flames  burn  on,  which  they  did 
for  nearly  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.’ 
The  melted  led  ran  in  streams  along  the  streets  ; 
ind  when  at  last  the  destruction  paused,  out  of 
learly  a  hundred  churclies  and  more  than  thirteen 
housand  houses,  iM'.sides  public  buildings,  scarcely 
i  fragment  remained  erect  to  aid  the  explorer.” 

MHUARIES-ITRLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

Ry  estimates  based  on  the  most  authentic  data,  it 
ipjM-ars  that  the  aggregate  numlier  of  b(K>ks  in  all 
mbiic  libraries  in  the  United  States  barely  exceeds, 
lUinerirally,  the  numlier  contained  in  one  EurojH‘an 
ity,  say  Lyons ;  and  that  the  whole,  if  brought 
vilhin  thecomj)a.ssof  one  library,  would  not  greatly 
xceed  one  of  the  lirst-nite  libraries  of  EurojM*. 
'hey  al.so  show,  that  all  the  hernks  in  all  the  pub- 
c  libraries  of  this  country,  form  but  one  tenth  of 
le  numlHT  contained  in  the  public  libraries  of  (Jer- 
lauy,  and  half  the  mimlK'r  in  those  of  Paris, 
'hese  are  startling,  general  facts,  which  .-hould  en- 
age  the  attention  of  ('ongress  when  it  l>ecoines 
ecessary  again  to  devise  means  for  getting  rid  of 
surplus  revenue.  How  absurd  all  the  wrangling, 
few  years  ago,  on  that  subject,  when  the  national 
brary  at  Washington  contained,  but  2r>,0()()  vol- 
mes ! 

The  latest  library  in  Euro|»e  is  La  nihlinthopir 
•t  Rni,  at  Paris,  which  contains  rt30,(>(>0  printed 
duines,  and  alnmt  so.ooii  manuscripts,  fiesides 
ore  than  two  millions  of  medals,  maps,  engra- 
ngs,  and  historiciil  documents.  I'he  library  in 
e  Vatican,  at  Rome,  is  said  to  contain  400,000 
inled  volumes,  and  .50,000  manuscripts.  There 
e  large  libraries  in  Naples,  Florence,  and  Milan, 
u*  Royal  l.ibniry  of  Madrid,  contains  alsnit  ‘20(). 
■0  printed  volumes,  kept  in  the  Rscurial  iKilace. 
le  Royal  Library  .at  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  the 
gest  in  (ferm<any,  contains  540,000  printed  ved- 
nes,  and  lri,000  manuscripts.  The  Im|H‘ri.al  Li- 
rry  of  Vienna,  and  the  Royal  labraries  of  Ik*rlin 
d  Drcs.len,  contain  e.ach  nearly  .300,000  volumes, 
le  Universities  of  (Jottengen,  Breslau,  and  Mu- 
■h,  have  also  large  libraries.  The  Imperial  Li- 
iry  of  St.  Petersbuigti  contains  430,000  printed 
lume.s,  .and  15,000  imanuscripts;  .and  the  Royal 
brary  of  Cojienhagen  contains  a  like  numbc‘r  of 
uiuscripts,  and  410,000  printed  volumes.  The 


Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  largest  in  ‘Great 
Britain,  contains  420,000  printed  volumes,  and  30- 
000  manuscripts.  The  British  Museum,  in  I/m- 
don,  contains  nearly  300,000  volumes,  besides  2*2,- 
000  manuscripts;  and  there  are  extensive  libraries 
at  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

B«*sides  those  mentioned  above  there  are  in  nearly 
all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  ^rope  libraries 
that  Nur|)a.ss  in  extent  and  value  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  The  largest  collections  of  books  in 


this  country  are  the  following : 

Philadelphia,  (including  Ixiganian)  52,000 
Harvard  University  45,000 

Boston  Athena*um  32,000 

New  York  Society  30,000 

New  York  Mercantile  12,500 

New  York  Ajiprentices  12,000 

New  ^'ork  Historical  Swiety  11,000 

Library  of  Congress  25,000 

('harlestoii,  (S.  C.)  10,000 

Andover  Theological  Semimary  14,000 

American  Antiquarian  Society  13,000 

American  Philosophical  Society  5,400 


All  the  b(K)ks  in  all  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  the  United  States,  amounting  to  one  hundred, 
inclu.“ive  of  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  Students, 
.amount,  a.s  nearly  .as  can  be  calculated,  to  400,000 
volumes.  All  tho.se  in  Theological  Seminaries, 
thirty.five  in  number,  amount  to  100,000  volumes. 
All  the  b(K)ks  in  all  the  other  libraries  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  amount  to  250,000  volumes — presenting 
an  .aggregate  of  750,000  volumes.  The  aggregate 
of  all  the  volumes  in  .all  the  public  libraries  of  Eu- 
rojie,  is  fourteen  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand ! 

Resides  the  public  libraries  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are  others  of  less  importance  in  some 
of  the  large  towns;  and  there  are  many  private 
collections  which  .are  comparatively  more  valuable, 
as  they  do  not  generally  embrace  duplicates,  worth¬ 
less  books,  etc.  which  swell  the  numbers  of  vol¬ 
umes  in  some  of  the  public  libraries.  The  libraries 
of  E.  I).  Ingniham,  Isaac  R.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Barton,  of  Philadelpia,  each  contain  from  10,U00 
to  15,000  volumes,  and  there  are  several  others 
which  are  extensive  and  curiou.s,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Mr.  W.  McCarty,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  very  large  number  of  valuable  works  rela¬ 
ting  to  America.  In  New  York,  xve  bt'lieve,  the 
largivst  private  library  is  that  of  Clement  C.  Moore, 
formerly  one  of  the  Profes.sors  of  Columbia  College. 
Samuel  Ward,  Professor  Anthon,  R.  W.  (Jriswold, 
Ivlwin  Forest,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  have 
collections  containing  each  from  five  to  twelve 
thousand  volumes.  In  Boston,  tw,  there  is  a  large 
numlier  of  very  excellent  libraries  belonging  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  Those  of  Profes.sor  Ticknor,  Mr.  Douce, 
Win.  H.  Pre.scott,  and  George  Bancroft,  are  among 
the  best.  These  gentlemen  will  jiardon  us,  should 
they  see  this  article,  for  alluding  so  jiarticularly  to 
the  gixHl  examjile  they  have  set  to  their  fellows. 

GikkI  libraries,  public  and  priv.ate  are  increasing. 
The  great  Astor  Library,  in  New  York,  will  prob¬ 
ably  surp.ass  every  other  in  this  country  in  the 
value  of  its  books  and  the  completeness  of  its  col¬ 
lections  in  the  various  dep.artments  of  science  and 
jx>lite  letters.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Coggswell,  to  whom 
Mr.  Astor  has  intru.^ted  the  business  of  purchasing, 
has  already  obtained  many  imjiortant  works,  and 


will  continue,  we  understand,  to  enlarge  the  collec¬ 
tion,  as  opportunities  are  presented,  until  the  edi¬ 
fice  for  its  reception  is  erected.  This  library,  like 
those  of  Europe,  will  be  free  ;  ojien  to  any  citizen 
or  stranger  of  respectable  manners  and  appearance. 
It  is  becoming  fashionable,  too,  for  all  jiersons 
claiming  to  be  gentlemen,  to  have  bewks  in  their 
houses — good  books,  the  pos-session  of  which  shall 
evidence  taste  and  judgement.  Better  times  are 
dawning  upon  us. — [Philadelphia  Gazette. 

The  Baltimore  Library  contains  about  14,000 
volumes.  Several  of  our  citizens  have  very  valu¬ 
able  private  libraries,  but  of  the  precise  number  of 
volumes  we  are  not  informed ;  that  of  R.  (iilmer. 
Esq.  contains  many  rare  and  valuable  books,  with 
numerous  Autographs  and  Isographs  ;  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Autographs,  we  believe,  is  the  largest  in 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Dr. 
Sprague  of  Albany. 

Wai.kino  Uprightly. — That  child  walks  up- 
rightly  who,  like  Abel,  feels  a  pleasure  in  approach¬ 
ing  his  Maker,  that  he  may  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
righteou.sness — like  Samuel,  is  desirous  to  hear  the 
words  of  divine  wisdom — and,  like  Timothy,  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  those  scriptures  which  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  in 
Chri.st  Jesu.s.  Such  a  child  will  not  fail  to  honor  his 
parents,  and  to  obey  them  in  the  Lord,  He  will 
be  anxious  to  make  some  returns  for  the  unremit¬ 
ting  care  and  tender  solicitude  with  which  they 
have  watched  over  him.  He  will  studiously  avoid 
whatever  would  have  a  tendency  to  excite  their 
tears,  or  to  depress  their  spirits.  He  will  receive 
their  advice  with  reverence,  treasure  up  their  preepts 
with  diligence,  and  submit  to  their  reproofs  with 
meekness.  If  they  are  the  servants  of  (iod,  he  will 
be  thankful  that  he  enjoys  the  lienefit  of  their  coun- 
cels,  their  example,  and  their  prayers;  and  will 
cheerfully  tread  in  their  footsteps  so  far  as  they  fol¬ 
low  Christ.  If  they  are  ungodly,  he  will  strive 
in  every  possible  way  to  give  them  favorable  views 
of  religious  truth  and  duty  ;  proving  by  his  cheer¬ 
ful  temper  and  quiet  demeanor,  that  the  ways  of 
wisdom  are  pleasantness,  and  that  all  her  paths 
are  jmace.  Happy  child !  Jehovah  will  be  his 
counsellor,  his  guide,  his  protector  :  his  ever  pre¬ 
sent  friend  on  earth,  and  his  everlasting  portion  lie- 
yond  the  grave. 

Sounds. — The  difficulty  of  transmitting  sounds 
to  a  gieat  distance  ari.ses  from  the  sound  spreading 
and  losing. it-self  in  the  surrounding  air;  so  that  if 
we  could  confine  it  on  one  side,  as  along-  a  wall — 
on  two  sides,  as  in  a  narrow  street — or  on  all  sides, 
as  in  a  tube  or  pipe — we  should  be  able  to  convey 
it  to  great  distances.  In  the  ca.st-iron  water-pipe  of 
Paris,  which  formed  a  continuous  tube  with  only 
two  bendings  near  its  middle,  the  lowe.st  whisper 
at  one  end  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  other,  through 
a  distance  of  3,120  feet.  A  pistol  fired  at  one  end 
actually  blew  out  a  candle  at  the  other  end,  and 
drove  out  light  substances  with  great  violence. 
Hence  we  see  the  operation  of  speaking  tubes 
which  pass  from  one  jiart  of  a  building  to  another, 
and  of  the  new  kind  of  bell  which  is  formed  of  a 
wooden  or  tin  tube,  with  a  small  piston  at  each 
end.  By  pushing  in  one  pi.ston,  the  air  in  the  tube 
conx’eys  the  effect  to  the  piston  at  the  other  end, 
which  strikes  against  the  bell — this  piston  being, 
as  it  were,  the  clapper  on  the  outside  of  the  bell. 
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DEATH  OF  MARY  (JEEEN  OF  8COTS. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Tytler’s  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,  recently  published,  contains  the  most  inere«t- 
ing  account  of  the  heroic  manner  in  which  this 
remarkable  woman  met  her  death,  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  historj'.  “  Followed  by  her  servants, 
and  by  Melvil  be'aring  her  train,  she  entered  the 
great  hall,  and  walked  to  the  scaffold,  which  had 
been  erected  at  its  upjter  end.  It  was  a  raised  plat¬ 
form,  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  broad, 
surrounded  by  a  rail,  and  covered  with  black, 
rjion  it  were  placed  a  low  chair  and  cushion,  two 
other  seats  and  the  block.  The  Queen  regarded  it 

Without  the  least  change  of  countenance,  cheerfully 
mounted  the  steps,  and  sat  down  with  the  same 
easy  grace  and  dignity  with  which  she  would  have 
occupied  her  throne.  On  her  right  was  seated  the 
Karls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury,  on  her  left  the 
Sheriffs,  and  before  her  the  two  executioners.  The 
Karl  of  Kent,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  Sir  Drew  Drevvry,  Beal,  the  clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  others,  .stood  beside  the  scaffold ; 
and  these,  with  the  guards,  officers,  attendants  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  gentry,  who  had  fieen  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  present,  made  up  an  assembly  of  about 
two  hundred  in  all.  Beal  then  read  the  warrant 
for  her  death,  which  she  heard  with  apparent  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  tlio.se  near  her  could  sec,  by  the  sweet 
and  absent  expression  of  her  countenance,  that  her 
thoughts  were  far  off.  When  it  was  finished,  she 
crossed  herself,  and  addres.sed  a  few  words  to  the 
|>orsons  round  the  .scaffold.  She  spoke  of  her  rights 
as  a  .Sovereign  Princess,  which  had  been  invaded 
and  trampled  on,  and  of  her  long  sorrows  and  im¬ 
prisonment;  butexpres.'^ed  the  deepe.st  thankfulness 
to  Hod,  that  being  now  about  to  die  for  her  religion, 
she  was  permitted,  before  this  company,  to  testify 
that  she  had  died  a  Catholic,  and  innocent  of  having 
invented  any  plot,  or  consented  to  any  pnictice? 
against  the  Queen’s  life.  ‘  I  will  here,’  said  she, 

‘  in  my  last  moments,  accuse  no  one ;  but  when  I 
am  gone,  much  will  be  discovered  that  is  now  hid, 
and  the  objects  of  those  who  have  procured  my 
death  be  more  clearly  disclosed  to  the  world.’ 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough  then  prayed  in  Eng- 
li.sh,  being  joined  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  were  present ;  while  Mary,  kneeling  apart, 
rejieated  portions  of  the  Penitential  Psalms  in  Latin, 
and  afterward  continued  her  prayers  aloud  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  By  this  time,  the  Dean  having  concluded, 
there  was  a  deep  .silence,  so  that  every  word  was 
heard.  Amid  this  stillness  she  recommended  to 
(I'od  his  afflicted  Church,  her  son,  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  aud  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  declared  that  her 
whole  hope  rested  on  her  Saviour;  and,  although 
she  confes.Hed  that  she  was  a  great  sinner,  she  hum 
bly  trusted  that  the  blood  of  that  immaculate  I.amb, 
which  had  been  shed  for  all  sinners,  would  wa.sh 
all  her  guilt  away.  She  then  invoked  the  blessed 
Virgin,  a.ul  all  the  saints,  imploring  them  to  grant 
her  their  prayers  with  God  ;  and  finally  declared 
th.at  she  forgave  all  her  enemies.  It  was  impossi 
ble  for  any  one  to  behold  her  at  this  moment  with¬ 
out  being  deeply  affected — on  her  knees,  her  hands 
clasped  together,  and  raised  to  heaven,  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  adoration  and  divine  serenity  lighting  up 
her  features,  and  upon  her  lips  the  words  of  for- 
givene.ss  to  her  persecutors.  As  she  Snished  her 
devotions  she  kissed  the  crucifix,  and,  making  the 


sign  of  the  cross,  exclaimed  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice. 
As  thine  arms,  O  my  (>od,  were  spread  out  u}x>n 
the  cross,  so  receive  me  within  the  arms  of  thy 
mercy — extend  thy  j»ity  and  forgive  my  sins !’ 
She  then  cheerfully  suffered  herself  to  be  undressed 
by  her  two  women,  Jand  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth 
Carle,  and  gently  admonished  them  not  to  distr€.«is 
her  by  their  tears  and  lamentations ;  putting  her 
finger  on  her  lips,  and  bidding  them  renu'nd)er  that 
.she  h.od  promised  for  them.  On  st‘eing  the  execu¬ 
tioner  come  up  to  offer  her  a.ssistance,  she  smiled, 
and  playfully  said  she  had  neither  been  used  to 
such  grooms  of  the  chamber,  nor  to  undress  before 
so  many  people.  When  all  was  reaily,  she  kis.sed 
her  two  women,  and  giving  them  her  la.st  blessing, 
desired  them  to  leave  her,  one  of  them  having  first 
bound  her  eyes  with  the  handkerchief  which  she 
had  chosen  for  the  pnrjiose.  She  then  sat  down, 
ind,  clasping  her  hands  together,  held  her  neck 
firm  and  erect,  exjiecting  that  she  w.is  to  be  be¬ 
headed  in  the  French  fashion,  with  a  sword,  and  in 
a  sitting  attitude.  Tho.se  who  were  present,  and 
knew  nothing  of  this  misconception,  wondered  at 
this;  and  in  the  pause,  Mary  still  waiting  for  the 
blow,  rejieated  the  psalm,  ‘  Tn  thee,  O  I/ird,  have  I 
trusted  :  let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion.’  On  lie- 
ing  made  aware  of  her  mistake,  she  instantly  knelt 
down,  and,  groping  with  her  hands  for  the  block, 
laid  her  neck  u{Km  it  without  the  slightest  mark  of 
trembling  or  hesit.ation.  Her  last  words  were,  ‘  Into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  Thou  hast  re 
deemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth.’  At  this  moment 
the  tears  and  emotions  of  the  spectators  had  re.ached 
their  height,  and  appear,  unfortunately,  to  have 
shaken  the  nerves  and  disturbed  the  aim  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  so  that  his  first  blow  was  ill  directed, 
.and  only  wounded  his  victim.  She  lay,  however, 
perfectly  still,  and  the  next  stroke  severed  the  head 
from  the  body.  The  executioner  then  held  the 
head  up  and  called  aloud,  ‘G(«l  save  the  (iueen  ! 
‘So  let  all  (iuecn  Elizabeth’s  enemies  perish  !”  was 
the  prayer  of  the  Dean  of  Peterborough ;  but  the 
sj>ectators  were  di.ssolved  in  tears,  and  one  deep 
voice  only  answered.  Amen.  It  came  from  the 
Earl  of  Kent.  An  affecting  incident  now  occurred 
On  removing  the  body,  and  the  clothes  and  m.antle 
which  lay  beside  it,  Mary’s  favorite  little  dog 
which  had  followed  its  mistres.s  to  the  scaffold  un¬ 
perceived,  was  found  nestling  under  them.  No 
entreaty  could  prevail  on  it  to  quit  the  spot;  and  it 
remained  lying  beside  the  corp.se,  and  stained  in  the 
blocxl,  till  forcibly  carried  aw.ay  by  the  attendants. 

TO  preservTTfToTvers  fresh 

It  i.s  now,  alas  !  a  long  eighteen  years  ago  since 
we  first  saw,  in  the  dniwing-room  of  a  gentleman 
now  no  more,  in  the  hot,  drj'  weather  of  the  dog 
days,  flowers  preserved  day  after  day  in  all  their 
freshness  by  the  following  simple  contrivance  ;  A 
flat  di.sh  of  porcelain  had  w.ater  poured  into  it.  In 
the  water  a  vase  of  flowers  was  set ;  over  the 
whole  a  bell-glass  was  placed  with  a  rim  in  the 
water.  This  was  a  ‘  Ward’s  case’  in  principle 
although  different  in  its  construction.  The  air  that 
surrounded  the  flowers,  being  confined  beneath  the 
bell-glass,  was  constantly  moist  with  the  water  that 
rose  into  in  the  form  of  vapor.  As  fast  as  the  water 
was  condensed  it  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  bell 
glass  back  into  the  dish  ;  and,  if  means  had  been 
taken  to  enclose  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the 


bell-glass,  so  as  to  pievent  its  eva^nirating  into  the. 
air  of  the  sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  around  the 
flowers  would  have  remained  continually  damp. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this.’  IV  the  flowers 
feed  on  the  viewless  vapor  that  surrounds  them  ? 
Perhaps  they  do ;  but  the  great  cau.xe  of  their  pre¬ 
serving  their  freshness  is  to  bt‘  ssiught  in  another 
fact.  When  flowers  are  brought  into  a  sitting-nxmr 
they  fade,  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  ;iir.  The 
air  of  a  sitting-rex^m  is  u.su.olly  something  drier  than 
that  of  the  ganlen,  and  always  much  more  so  th.an 
that  of  a  good  green-house  or  stove.  Flowers 
when  gathered  are  cut  ofl  from  the  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  collected  from  them  by  their  rcxrts,  and  their 
mutilated  stems  are  far  from  having  so  great  a  power 
of  sucking  up  fluids  as  the  roots  have.  If,  then, 
with  dimini>hed  jHiwers  of  feetling  they  are  exposed 
to  augmented  j)erspiratior.,  as  is  the  case  in  a  dry 
sitting-nxim,  it  is  evident  that  the  bahince  of  gain 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  nxits,  ami  of  loss  on  the 
other  hand  by  their  whole  surface,  cannot  lie  main¬ 
tained.  The  result  can  only  Ih'  their  destruction. 
Now,  to  place  them  in  a  damp  atmosphere  is  to 
restore  this  balance ;  k'cau.se,  if  their  jKnverof  suck- 
ng  by  their  wounded  ends  is  diminished, so  is  their 
power  of  perspiring ;  for  a  tianip  atmosphere  will 
rob  them  of  no  water.  1  lence  they  mainUiin  their 
freshness.  The  only  difference  between  plants  in 
a  ‘  Ward’s  case’  and  flowers  in  the  little  apfiaratus 
just  descrilH'd  is  this — that  the  former  is  intended 
for  plants  to  grow  in  for  a  considerable  sp.ace  of 
time,  while  the  latter  is  merely  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion  for  a  few  days ;  and  that  the  air  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  flowers  is  always  charged  with  the  samo 
qinantity  of  vajxir,  but  will  vary  with  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  at  the  will  of  him  who  has  the  man¬ 
agement  of  it.  We  recommend  those  who  love  to 
see  plenty  of  fresh  flowers  in  their  sitting-rooms  in 
dry  weather  to  procure  it.  The  exjieriment  can  be 
tried  by  inserting  a  tumbler  over  a  rosebud  in  a 
saucer  of  water. — [Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

We  devote  the  activity  of  our  youth  to  revelry, 
and  the  decripitude  of  our  age  to  rejH.‘ntence ;  and 
we  finish  the  farce  by  btxjueathing  our  dead  bodies 
to  the  chancel,  which,  when  living,  we  interdicted 
from  the  church. 

Horrible  Mode  ok  Tortvre  and  Faecltion 
AT  Mo.nte  Video. — In  the  various  uses  to  which 
they  apply  the  hides  of  bullocks,  that  of  punishment 
IS  not  left  out.  It  is  related  of  them  that  they  sew 
up  their  prisoners  in  a  wet  hide,  leaving  out  the 
head  and  neck  only,  and  in  this  condition  lay  them 
on  the  ground  in  the  sun  to  dry.  In  the  process  of 
drying,  which  the  hide  soon  does  in  the  powerful 
effects  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  contracted  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  excruciating  torture  on  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  prisoner  by  the  increase  of  pressure ;  but  if 
night  arrives  before  he  dies  from  it.s  effects,  the  hide 
relaxes  again  with  the  moisture  from  the  air,  only 
to  prolong  his  sufferings  on  the  next  day,  which 
generally  is  the  la.st.  So  cruel  a  death  is  even 
worse  than  that  which  the  boa  constrictor  can  in¬ 
flict,  aid  the  invention  of  it  is  said  to  belong  to  a 
barbarian  named  Ramiriz. 

The  richest  endowments  of  the  mind  are  temper¬ 
ance,  prudence,  and  fortitude ;  prudence  is  a  univer¬ 
sal  virtue,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
the  r.*st,  and  where  that  is  not  present,  fortitude 
loses  its  name  and  nature. 
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F  I  R  KS  I  n  K  K  \  J  O  Y  M  KN  TS. 

■  r  MRS.  HALL. 

I  DRARLY  love  whal  may  l»e  calleil  fireside  en- 
joymenlA.  Music  ! — yes,  it  decidedly  is,  or  ought 
to  lie,  one ;  and  a  young  laily  einployeil  in  the  cx- 
ercii^  of  that  exquisite  talent,  for  the  pur|»ose  of 
soothing  or  enlivening  the  dear  home  circle,  is  ever 
an  object  of  interest  and  affection.  I  low  delicious  are 
Home  old  ballads  sung  in  the  s<»ft  twilight — papa 
and  mamma  tranquilly  listening  to  the  well  remem- 
Is-red  notes  of  “  The  Winter  it  is  |»ast,”  “  The  Hirks 
of  Kndermay,"  or  the  thrilling  combination  of  sense 
and  Hound  in  the  “  hAiIe  of  Krin,”  and  then  bless¬ 
ing  Oisl  for  having  given  them  an  unspotted  child, 
who,  though  it  may  be  rich,  and  young,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  derives  more  delight  from  their  approval,  than 
from  the  applause  of  the  gay  and  hrilliant. 

Books! — what  pleasure  do  they  not  impart.' 
(juick  —draw  the  cuitains— the  circular  table  a  litt¬ 
le  nearer  the  fire ;  Kmily,  the  dear  little  Kmily,  on 
her  own  particular  stool  «t  mamma's  feet,  her  fine  ! 
doll  in  her  lap,  which  she  is  stealthily  undressing,  | 
lest  papa  should  lie  shocked  at  sei-ing  it  c«  rolte  tie  \ 
vtiit;  Martha,  the  gissl-natured  Martha,  arninging 
some  flowers  in  her  hnrtns  sicni^;  Kels'cca,  the 
sage,  the  wise  young  woman  of  the  family,  pon¬ 
dering  over  “  The  Foreign  Review,”  or  the  last 
“ (Quarterly,”  or  the  sound  yet  laughing  “Black¬ 
wood,”  mamma  investigating  the  content.s  of  a  “  Ti¬ 
dy,”  that  newly  invented  receptacle  of  torn  clothes, 
sighing  over  jKirtions  of  the  dilapidated  wanlrohi*  of 
seven  children  ;  |»apa  turning  the  leaves  of  a  musty 
fjlio,  the  .st(Kk-b<M>k  of  the  hoiisehcdd,  for  varrious 
purp<ise.s;  while  Alfred,  the  eldest  hojie  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  stn*tc!ies  his  feet  on  I’omjiey’s  silky  c<at,  and 
tossi>8  over  and  over  an  ag<“d  ne\vsj>a|»er,  from 
whicji  (silly  fellow)  he  knows  he  can  derive  no 
inlormatiiin.  (Jcntle  reader! — fancy  such  a  scene, 
in  a  country  mansion,  some  forty  or  sixty  miles 
from  New’  N’ork,  at  the  l*eginning  of  November; 
and  fancy,  also,  idd  f)aniel,  or  old  .loscph,or  old 
Samuel — any  old  seivant  will  do — entering  with  a 
jiarcel,  of  books  !  Ju.st  fancy  the  delight  such  an 
event  mu.st  occasion  to  such  a  jiarty,  who  an*  all, 
wiili  the  exception  of  m;imma,  who  has  too  much 
to  think  of,  and  Kmily,  who  does  not  think  at  all, 
somewhat  htHtkwormtsfi ;  how  charming  !  A  heap 
of  delightful  annuals  for  those  who  love  pretty  pic- 
tui-es  and  rational  amusements.  How  much  .are 
we  indebted  to  them  during  the  winter  evenings, 
when  out  ol  dixirs  the  snow’  is  deep  and  the  wind 
piercing ! 

1  might  s.ay,  and  with  truth  t(X>,  that,  for  very 
masters  and  mis.ses,  a  quiet  game  of  blindman's- 
butf  is  se.asonable  at  ChristnuLs  time,  jarticularly 
when  a  steaily  jicrson  is  pn*s<'nt  to  call  “  lire"  and 
prevent  mi.schicf;  though  1  .almost  fear  that  to  ex¬ 
press  such  an  opinion  is  likely  to  bring  me  into  dis¬ 
repute  with  the  young  clcpaiUcs,  juid  those  very 
small  juvenile  .gentlemen  w’ho  come  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  little  (laiulirs — troublesome  monkeys! 

1  couhl  Ix'ller,  by  a  thousiind  times,  endure  a  grxxl 
romping  Ixiy,  than  a  mincing,  tinikin,  |ierking. 
bowing,  simjH*ring,  .Irmmy  .lessjimy,  with  kidded 
I  ands,  jK‘rfuined  handkerchief,  and  empty  heail. 
But  I  am  .sure  all  little  creatures,  rolIy.|MiIys  under 
eight,  will  forgive  me.  ay,  and  love  me  too,  for  tol 
erating  hlindman’s-buri'. 

I  am  sorry  that  needle-work  grx'soutof  fashion; 
t  is  a  gentlcwouiAnly  amiuiemeut,  and  ought  not  to 


be  aeglected,  jiarticularly  by  those  who  have  many 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  whose  (larents  are  not  rich, 
j  Many  girls,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  despise  their  needle, 

I  and  affect  to  think  work  unfit  occu)iation  for  gen- 
i  teel  or  intellectual  beings.  I  Ixith  grieve  for,  and 
am  angry  with  such  misties.  I  can  tell  them,  that 
j  many  of  our  richest  ladies  employ  their  lingers  in 
I  fniming  clothes  for  the  pcxir  aiul  desolate  widows 
and  orphans.  One  ailvanUu^e  of  the  generality  of 
female  fx:cupation  is,  that  the  mind  can  be  eng-aged, 
either  in  hearing  or  reflecting,  when  the  fingers  are 
employed  in  plain  w’ork,  or  even  in  embroidery; 
and  nothing  is  more  delightful  th.an  a  )>ar  y  enli¬ 
vened  by  alternate  reading  anti  music,  where  the 
greater  nuink-r  are  not  too  fine  to  be  industrious. 

A  lovkTok  books 

Tiii.nk,  my  dear  young  friends,  of  the  tlifference 
that  i.s  maile  in  the  character  of  a  human  king, 
simply  by  n-ading.  ('ompare  a  young  person  ;it 
fifteen  or  .sixteen,  who  has  never  b<*en  taught  to 
read,  with  one  of  the  same  .age,  who  “  loves  to  retvl," 
and  who  has  a*ad  the  Ixioks  within  his  re.ach  ! 
BtKiks  are  the  kst  projK*rty  of  the  rich  ;  think,  then, 
what  they  are  to  the  jKxir  who  reallij  love  them. 
(’ompare  the  pam|H*red  fioy  who  cares  for  nothing 
.M)  much  as  the  indulgence  of  his  sensual  aix?tites, 
fretting  over  a  table  spread  luxuriously,  with  a 
little  fellow,  who,  coming  from  the  district  school 
with  his  empty  luncheon  basket,  snatches  his  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusix*  from  the  shelf,  and  while  his  half- 
fro/en  l(x*s  are  warming,  devours  it.  forgetful  of 
every  evil  in  life. 

It  was  but  yesterday  that  1  was  .at  the  humble 
home  of  a  soldier,  a  pensioner.  I  found  his  wife 
reading.  Her  eight  children  are  dispersed  south 
and  west,  and  the  old  pair  are  left  alone.  They 
live  far  away  from  the  village,  and  hardly  put  their 
he;uls  out  of  dixirs  from  November  till  March.  I 
involunUirily  exjiressed  my  sympathy  in  their  sol¬ 
itary  condition  ;  Oh  !  ”  replied  the  old  lady,  most 
cheerily,  “  I  have  company ;  books,  the  best  of 
coinjiany.” 

Think  over  your  acquaintance,  my  young  friends ; 
1  am  sure  you  will  find  among  them  some  old  per¬ 
son,  some  invalid,  some  one  cut  off  from  social 
pleasures,  to  whom  life  would  be  a  tedious  burden, 
if  it  were  not  for  books.  Anaccomplishod  scholar, 
and  one  of  the  first  geniuses  of  the  last  century, 
.said,  he  Wiis  more  indebted  to  a  love  of  reading, 
acquiri’d  during  a  .sickly  childhtxxl,  th.an  to  all  other 
sources  of  improvemnet.  Audit  is  well  known 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  acquired  the  taste  and  much 
of  the  material  to  which  we  owe  his  delightful 
works,  from  the  Ixmks  he  read  when,  a  lame  boy, 
he  w.as  lying  on  his  kd. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  knefits  resulting 
from  a  love  of  Ixwks ;  may  you  learn  it,  my  dear 
young  friends,  far  ktter  from  your  own  exix>rience. 

A  love  for  reading  is,  with  some,  merely  the 
keen  ajxdite  of  a  superior  mind.  It  would  k  felt 
under  any  circumsUances  whatever.  But  these  are 
the  few — the  gifted.  With  most  persons  the  ta.ste 
for  reading  must  k  cultivatd.  I  klieve  there  is 
no  habit  e.a.sier  to  form.  Intelligent  children  who 
live  in  reading  families,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  fond  of  reading  as  soon  as  they  can  read  with 
facility. 

But  if  you  have  ken  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  reading  early,  form  it  now  for 


yourself.  If  you  are  not  capable  of  selecting  your 
own  bookfl,  take  the  advice  of  some  friend  who 
knows  the  wants  of  your  mind.  R»‘soIve  to  devote 
a  portion  of  every  day,  for  a  year  to  come,  to  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  then,  if  you  forget  your  resolution  it  will 
not  signify.  Ixive  of  reading  will,  by  th.'it  time, 
surely  take  the  place  of  habit,  and  do  your  mind 
va.stly  more  good. 

No  book  will  improve  yon  which  does  not  make 
you  think,  which  does  not  make  your  mind  work. 

This  is  as  certain  as  that  the  milt  is  not  improved 
by  the  corn  that  p.asses  through  it,  or  that  the  purse 
is  none  the  richer  for  the  money  that  has  been  in  it. 

When  you  read,  do  not  take  for  granted,  heliev 
ing  with  ignorant  credulity  whatever  you  see  .stated 
in  a  book.  Remember,  an  author  is  but  one  wit¬ 
ness,  and  very  often  a  fallible  one.  Pause  in  vour 
re;uling,  reflect,  comjiare  what  the  writer  tells  you 
with  what  you  have  learned  from  other  sources  on 
the  subject ;  and  above  .all,  use  your  own  judgment 
indejiendently,  not  presuintuously. 

Knowing  how  shoft  and  precious  time  is,  Im* 
more  c.areful  in  the  selection  of  your  books  than 
e;urer  to  read  a  great  many.  When  you  do  re:id, 
le.'wl  thoroughly,  and  understandingly.  Many  per¬ 
sons  leave  their  reading  to  chance,  and  only  read 
such  books  as  hapjxm  to  fall  in  their  way.  This 
is  much  after  the  fashion  th.'it  prevails  in  other 
affairs.  There  are  not  a  few  jxr.sons  in  this  world 
who  employ  the  teachers  chance  throws  in  their 
way,  who  follow  the  buisness  they  clnance  iijnin, 
and  m,ate  themselves  w’ith  such  .as  chance  to  offer. 
The  wise  and  good  .select,  and  jirofit  by  selection. 

fONTKNT.S  OK  NO.  .\I\. 

Oliarli**’*  Didcoveruf ;  or,  A  t»oo<t  I'se  lor  Eye*  ami  Ears;  (il- 
lusirateil)  — On  I)i*ooverie»— 'Clie  UoM’-leaf  Cutter.  Tales  of 
'rravellers,  No.  7— .Vilveriture*  in  an  Egyptian  Catacomb.  The 
Holy  Child  ;  troiii ‘‘ Uecrealion*  of  Chri»topher  North.”  Sport* 
of  Childhood.  The  Two  Little  Cousins^  with  a  plate.  Leanini; 
Tower  ai  Pisa.  .Admiration.  Story  of  the  Fanner  and  the  Sol¬ 
dier.  Battle  with  Wild  Elephant*.  The  A  atican.  Soda  Water. 
Sermon*  for  .My  Children,  No.  1 — “God  see*  anil  know*  you” 
The  Great  Plague  ami  Fire  in  London  in  16C5.  Libraries,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private.  Walkini;  uprightly.  Sound*.  Death  of  .Mary, 
Queen  of  the  Scot*.  To  preserve  flower*  fresh.  Horrible  mode 
of  Torture  and  Execution  at  Monte  Video.  Endowments  of  the 
.Mia.l.  Fireside  Enjoyments.  Love  for  Rook*. 

Poetry. —Nature’s  Taarhing*.  Infantile  Inquiries.  Mary’s 
Dream.  Children  in  Heaven. 
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